






































OST doctors, as every one knows, are 

smokers. But the doctor’s cigar, in 

recent years, has given place very largely to 
the milder, more convenient cigarette. 


And doctors realize—no doubt more 
quickly than the rest of us—that a straight 
Turkish cigarette is over-rich and heavy as 


PAINTED FOB LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


compared with Fatima’s “just enough Turk- 


ish” blend. 


During the war, for example, Fatima 
was the largest selling cigarette among 
the thousands of physicians and surgeons 
in training at the Medical Officers’ Train- 


ing Camps. Ky Srbaeea2 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 


OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT 
EFFICIENT SERVICE BY MAIL 
: FIFTH AVENUE & 31! STREET 
NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 
25 RUE DE LA PAIX 221 REGENT STREET 
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Standard Values in Hosiery 
for Men 


MAN is kept so busy these days 

that buying things for his personal 

use is apt to be done whenever he can 
find a few minutes to spare. 


His sense of value leads him to the 
standard brands. 


One dealer gets his trade for clothes. 
Another for hats. A third for shoes. 


Why do so few dealers ever stand- 
ardize their Hosiery stocks? Why the 
mixed lines, the broken lots, the filling 
in here and there? 


Why not a concentrated line of uni- 
form and dependable goods—Hosiery 
ofknown parentage, each pair stamped 
by the Maker and backed by the Mak- 
er’s sense of responsibility? It can be 
done. Your dealer can do it—as thou- 
sands of other dealers are doing. 


For thirty years the owners of the 
Allen A Mills have been supplying 
their famous Black Cat Hosiery to re- 
tail dealers direct. 


Silk, lisle, wool, cotton,—for men, 
women and children. Full size, full 
length, of uniform quality and depend- 
able value. 


This exceptional Hosiery will in the 
future be stamped with the additional 
mark “Allen A”—the Maker’s personal 
pledge of responsibility to you. 

“Allen”—the name of the Makers ; 


and “A”—the standard mark of first 
and finest grade. 


It all depends on how the dealer feels 
about it. The Allen A Company 
stands ready to help him make his 
Hosiery stocks a true service to you. 


Also makers of Cooper’s-Bennington Spring Needle Underwear 
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The Allen A Company 
Kenosha, Wisconsin Copyright 1920, The Allen A. Company 
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Dobbs Building = 
Upper Fifth Avenue 


Dobbs Straws 


Dobbs Hats are correct-in style 
materials and workmanship ~ 
CThe models for Summer, 1920, 
combine the distinctive charac 
ter of upper Fifth Avenue and 
the sturdy wearing qu ality of 
the English type. 
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Dobbs €»° Co 


620 Fifth Avenue ~ 244 Fifth Avenue 
2 West Fiftieth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Gxclusive Representatives in Many of the Principal Cities 
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By Appointment to 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


‘ G LADIES 


VISITING EUROPE 


Redfern extends a cordial invitation 
toview paradesof the latest creations in 


LONDON 


27 NEW BOND ST 
27 CONDUIT ST 


PARI S§ 
242 Rue de Rivoli 


NICE 
MONTE CARLO 
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LION COLLARS 








Also Makers of Lion Shirts, Troy, N. Y. 


United Shirt and Collar Co. 
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Wheels or Wings? 


ling makes the Owen Magnetic the ideal city car. 
Owners who like to drive select the Owen Mag- 
netic as their personal car. Ease of handling makes 
it the ideal car for either city or country use. With 
an Owen Magnetic the longest tours may be en- 
joved, almost without fatigue. 


The Owen Magnetic takes the road with such ease 
and unfettered freedom of motion that almost it 
seems to be equipped with wings. The driver con- 
trols a thousand speeds with the touch of a finger. 
Mechanics are forgotten — motoring becomes the 
supremely exhilarating sport. Also, this ease of hand- 








Five distinguished models—Limousine, Coupe, Touring Sedan, Touring Car, Sports Phacton. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Moderate- Priced Furniture 
Untainted By Commercialism 


i eee ene sa is particularly objectionable when it invades the 


home and sets the seal of factory production on intimate, personal things. 


Furniture, to have individuality, must be designed and constructed by 
cabinet-makers more interested in fine work than fast work, more devoted 
to values than volume. Such are Sloane cabinet-makers. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


FIFTH AVE. & 47TH ST. 
NEW YORK 
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Cords Carefully Built 


If we were asked to name the one point 
of greatest superiority which marks 
Mohawk Cords above other tires, we 
would name “Care that Goes Into Their 
Making”. 


Careful work was the solid foundation 
on which the Mohawk Rubber Company 
was organized seven years ago and on 
which it has grown to a position among 
the leading tire companies of the 
country. 


This dominating principle has been 
maintained in the selection of materials 
and in the building of all Mohawk tires 
—both Cord and Fabric—and Mohawk 


Tubes. We have adhered strictly to the 
policy of using only pure rubber and the 
best fabric obtainable, plus the neces- 
sary compounding materials, in spite of 
the alluring cost-cutting possibilities of 
the thousands of substitutes which are 
today common in the tire business. 


Mohawk Tires are built by hand because 
that is the more careful way. 


Morever, you will find that Mohawk 
Cords weigh more than the average cord 


tire—as much as 8 to 10 pounds in the 
larger sizes. 


Mohawk Quality Tires are Made in Both Cord 
and Fabric Types and in Four Styles of Treads 


MOHAWK Q:2/2y TIRES 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Dallas 
Boston 


uality 











Los Angeles 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Chicago 


Kansas City 
New York 
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“©The Motor That Made the Spad Possible’ 


These Advantages Helped Make 
a Better Airplane Engine for You 











is the American development of the famous 
French motor which was designed in 1914 to 
incorporate advantages not possessed by other 
engines at that time. 


© lie Wright-Hispano Aeronautical Engine 





Further American development has brought 
about many important changes in the original 
design which have “carried on” still further the 
competitive advantages that have always been 
so characteristic of this great engine. 








It is our purpose to make clear to the plane 
builder and owner in these pages the advan- 
tages possessed by the Wright-Hispano Engine 
in dependability, compactness, streamline, 
flexibility, accessibility, weight-to-horse power 
and reliability. 











In no other way can this Organization so 
well acknowledge its obligation to the manu- 
facturer and the flyer and its firm purpose to 
remain preeminent in the aircraft motor field. ya: 


















There are available for immediate delivery 
180 H. P. (Model E) Engines to recognized 


plane manufacturers and responsible owners. 


Aeronautreal Corporation ; 
New Brunswick NJ. 


Member Manufacturers? 
Aircraft Association 
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Zhe Rochester Motor 


HE armourers of old were wonderful mechanics, their products have 

been handed down from generation to generation, they were masters 
of their art. 
The same mastery of production, of fine workmanship characterizes the 
Rochester-Duesenberg motor. Modern methods and modern tools have 
increased production, but the guiding hands of a master mechanic controls 
each operation in the building of this remarkably fine motor. Mere 
quantity is never, for one minute, allowed to interfere with the standard 
of fine workmanship set for this motor. 


You will never be completely satisfied until you own 
a car equipt with a Rochester-Duesenberg motor 


ROCHESTER MOTORS CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ee of fe *MBODYING the first and only accepted 

; st Pia Slee = / golf coat with the inverted pivot plaits 

| oe - both back and front—distinctly practical 

Or ie iit MEE features obtainable only in. The Pivot 

_ GOLF SUIT ae 

©) In Lg Sleeve Golf Suit. permitting the sleeve to 

Sports Weave _ act-as a pivot when the arm is in motion, 


plaits returning to a closed position at 
nokial. 





TMEDRED: TO PREVENT BELT IN BACK 
- FROM DRAWING UP AND CREATING A BIND — 
ees et ewave GOLF COAT FAULT. 
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F « Washable Linen 


fer SUMMER GOLF 
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Tailored exclusively in the genuine Scotch 
3 ‘Washable Linens. 
& - The coolest, most durable of fabrics for | 


warm weather play. 


Approved for wear with the Pivot Sleeve 
- Golf Coat in Scotch Linen or Solaro mute 
Proof Gabardine. 


Separate: Knicker ihe pair F ifteen Dollars 
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Exclusive Imporiation: ‘ 

THE SOLARO SUN-PROOF GABARDINE 
GOLF JACKETS Ready-to-wear or To measure 
Worn with Linen Kaine or White Flannels 
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The Recognized and Adopted Wire Wheel 
Standard of Highest Grade Automobiles— 


— Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire ‘Wheels 


T is significant that Rudge-Whit- 
worth Wire Wheels are the choice 
of manufacturers of highest grade 
automobiles using wire wheels as 
standard equipment and that those 
who make wire wheel . equipment 
optional supply Rudge-Whitworth 
Wire Wheels when wire wheels are 
specified. ; 
. The quality and workmanship of Rudge- 
Whitworth Wire Wheels are so apparent that 
no matter what make your car may be, Rudge- 
Whitworth Wire Wheels cannot fail to en- 
hance both its appearance and value. 

All famous drivers insist upon having their 
racing Cars equipped with Rudge - Whitworth 
Wire Wheels because of their strength, speed 
and quick changeability. 

Note the quality of the cars on which 
you see Rudge - Whitworth Wire Wheels 


Manufactured by 


Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN=- ROCKWELL 


CS -©O- e O R Bl et 1 
Executive Offices : 
347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Company. ; 























imit, HAYNES SPECIAL SPERDUSTER 


The Newest Haynes Creation 


NSWERING the demand for a swift, 

snappy production—a truly individual 

car that fulfills the wishes of those who desire 

a creation that embodies the vibrant spirit of 

youth, a car that fairly breathes life and vigor 

and confident class—comes the new series 
Haynes Special Speedster. 


Haynes engineers and designers are alive to the 
discriminating desires of those who are satis 
fied only with that which exemplifies the 
utmost distinction and exclusiveness. In the 
new series Haynes Special Speedster, they 
have given expression in a new and beautiful 
way to the four essential factors of car- 
character which the Haynes has established— 
beauty, strength, power and comfort. 


The long, low, rakish lines; the deep leather 
seat for the two passengers; the individual 


fenders and steps; the unique windshield and 
top ventilator; the speed-lines of the aluminum 
body—the low-swung chassis; the special com- 
partments of the rear deck; the cord tires—all 
these give to the eye the promise which is 
more than realized when the car is swung into 
the roadway and given its head. 


Production of the new series Haynes Special 
Speedster must perforce be limited. The 
importance of making an immediate reser- 
vation is emphasized. 


The Brochure, illustrating and describing the new series 
Haynes character cars, is unusually beautiful. A copy 
will be mailed to you on request. Address Dept. 711. 


THe Haynes AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Koxomo, INDIANA . ’ U.S. A, 


Export Office: 1715 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A, 
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Many a man believes he lacks stylish personality and figure, and therefore does not worry 
out the clothing question. Yet he is wrong in leaving it at that, for it is still true that “clothes 
make the man”—if the right tailor makes the clothes. London-made clothes can solve your 
style problem—can give you that smart, dignified appearance that makes people take notice. 
For over 30 years we have been entrusted with orders for thousands of suits from clients in 


all parts of the world. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
(gZ \ A London Made-to-Measure Jacket Suit 


ALL ALL 
WOOL ] O WOOL 

. MATERIAL MATERIAL 

x You can measure yourself with perfect assurance with the aid of the 

chart and directions given below. This is for the customer who is not 

. coming to Europe this year, and who requires a suit quickly made to his 


particular measure. Take your measures and send your order without 
AS delay. There is no possibility of mistake. Order a suit at once. 





I State colour, weight and kind of cloth required, and let us choose for you. Patterns 
will be forwarded post free to any address in the world if required for choice, or 
a complete range of our present season’s patterns (numbered) may be seen at the 
i] Spur Travel Bureau, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York. All our materials are 
/f guaranteed British All Wool. Terms Cash (Money Order) with order. 


JcHELus 


200/201, Strand, London, Eng. 
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alll GUARANTEE. 

\ Mi If the suit is 

ni 1 unsatisfactory 

Wi return it to us 


and we will 
either supply 
you with an- 
other or re- 
fund your 





h money. Our 
1. Length of coat, 2. From centre of aim is to 3. Round chest 4. Round waist 
| from A to B, back to shoulder, C retain v our over waistcoat, F, over trousers, H, 
ccebs baiebha wee ins. = ge é e eros |S Te ee 
rom_ shoulder to x i A 
cuff, D to E,...ins. good-w ill. trousers inside leg, 











Weight 


(These designs are Copyright) 


£2.65 © & 6S: 258 6.0). 8s 6: 6) os 
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‘DUPONT 


-SPEED-ENDURANCE-~POWER- 
EXPRESSED IN DUPONT DESIGN AND 


REALIZED IN DU PONT PERFO 
DU PONT MOTORS INC. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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“Hang it, James, we haven’t a chance in the world to make that train now. 
Why couldn’t you have had four Kelly-Springfields on the car instead of three?” 
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~~ THE CRITERION o* MOTOR CAR FASHIONS 


GREATER PERFORMANCE EFFICIENCY 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A. 


@reators of Advanced. Motor Cars 





Patent applied for 









































COLLARS 


Arrow Co..ars are just as good today as they 
ever have been. The quality that won premier 
place for them has been faithfully maintained in 
the face of increasing costs of materials and labor. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Makers of Arrow Shirts and Gotham Underwear 
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Counteracts Acid-Mouth’ 











THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


All the pleasure you are able to get out of music is 
deepened by hearing that music played on the pipe 
organ. And all that pleasure is enhanced when the 
pipe organ is your own, installed in your home, to be 
played at your command. It gives from its tremen- 
dous storehouse of harmonies as easily as the sim- 
plest music box. But the music it gives is the music 
of orchestras, played only as orchestras can play it, 
for the organ is really an orchestra. Its sets of 


pipes are each a separate instrument, the mingling of 
which under the leadership of a skillful conductor 
is what makes the symphony orchestra what it is. 

The Estey Perforated Rolls give you the skillful 
conducting, and the Estey Organ gives you the 
orchestra’s instruments. 


Tue Estey Orcan Company, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
Studios in New York, 11 West 49th Street ; Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut 
Street; Chicago, Lyon & Healy; Boston, 120 Boylston Street; Los 
Angeles, 633 South Hill Street. 
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JEWELLERS TO 


H. M. KING GEORGE V . 
OF ENGLAND 


Pearls 
Pearl Ropes 


HE Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company have on view a select 
<edllection of carefully chosen 
Peafl Necklaces and -single Pearls 
representing: the best possible value 
to discriminating Purchasers, 





*PIREes, 


Orders ‘by mail ‘re promptly and 
carefully dealt with, the articles either 
being | forwarded immediately or re- 
tained to- await Clients’ arrival as 
desired. ‘Freight Insurance and Duty 


% 
= 


ing in the London Showrooms. ‘In-' 
chusive ‘prices given where desired. 


} idemnithe & Silversmiths Com- 
pany fave no ‘other establishment in 
Regent | Street, Oxford Street, or else- 
on, oF abroad—only 











waste nantne nearer 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY 17? 
112, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 








os “Necklaces 


costs are extfa to the prices prevail- 
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Pick up a Government map. See all those 
little black squares and dots? Those are 
National Parks. There are over forty of 
them scattered all over the West, from 
Glacier Park, that marvellous bit of trim- 
ming on the Canadian border, to sun- 
baked Tumacacori on the edge of Mexico. 


Grand Canyon, with its incredible color, 
Mesa Verde and the cliff dwellings, Rocky 
Mountain, Yellowstone, Zion Park — in 
Utah, of course!—and the thirty-odd 











It doesn’t matter 
There’s something 


other national parks ‘that are not so well 
known but no less spectacular. 


Every one with comfortable and even lux- 
urious hotels and camps. And every one 
ready to furnish you with a real experience. 


Want to know something more about them; 
or any other place, here or abroad? 
Any one of them? How to get there? 
When to go? What to see? Just sign and 
mail the coupon below to the 


VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU, 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


I want to find a hotel in.............sseeceecees National Parks Eastern Resorts (Scenic) Eastern Resorts (Smart) BPMN 6. cnwces 
DS oncscupppepecsctestnie type, with rates about . Glacier ..White Mountains ..Bar Harbor 
pawenbhl per day. I expect to go about......... . Rainier . Adirondacks : Se nee Shore es 
and be away about............. There will be . - Yosemite . -Laurentians ..New York 
paepeane in my party. 1 shall use motor; railway . - Yellowstone ..-Maine Woods . Suburban New York “ 
SURRY, GE poesccvsnceceteDsscsveckneveoces ‘Rocky . Mountain --Nova Scotia --Atlantic City City........6e- 
.-Mesa Verde ..St. Lawrence ..St. Andrew’s by-the-Sea 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


Do you Want a Glacier in Your Summer ? 


A clock-work geyser? A rainbow-colored canyon? 
A three-hundred-foot sequoia? A real volcano? 
If you want to see these and other astonishing 
natural features to an accompaniment of cool 
breezes, good things to eat, all the outdoors you 
can use, go to one of the 


NATIONAL PARKS 


You may be a plain business man with a delayed attack of explorer’s fever, 
or a scientist with specs, or a honeymooner in a trance. 
who you are, or how old you are, or where you’ve been. 
you haven’t seen and don’t know "about in some one of these National Parks. 




















Gitlantic City's Newest and Most Distinctive Hotel 


UALITY of Service and Perfection of Accommoda- 
O tions, found at The Ambassador, make a satisfying ap- 
peal to its exclusive and discriminating clientele. Here 
is a hotel of distinction and individuality with an organization 
that anticipates your every wish. 
exclusive Chelsea resi- 


Breeze- 
Rooms un- 


Directly on the Boardwalk, yet in the quiet, 
dential district. Spacious sun decks overlooking the_ ocean. 
swept dining rooms, Japanese tea room and Neptune Grill. 
usually large and perfectly appointed. Every 
room has outside exposure and private bath 
equipped with both hot and cold salt water. 


The Ambassador offers its guests a fine bathing 
beach, special steamer chairs with sun shades, 
and privilege of splendid 18 Hole golf course. 


Symphony concerts every evening. “Tea dansant 


and dancing. 


The Ambassador Hotels System: 


Ambassador, Santa Barbara; Ambassador, New York; Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles; Alexandria, Los Angeles; Ambassador, 
Atlantic City. New York Offices, 11 West 46 Street. Tele- 
phone Bryant 1491 Write for Booklet 














Pit, 


L.M.Boomer .- 








reputation of the 

Waldorf-Astoria 
and world-wide as it is, does not 
approximate the spoken enthu- 
siasm of its guests. 


Che Waldort~ lsforia 
Fifth Avenue 93° ano 54° — 


illustrious 
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THE ANSONIA 
BROADWAY AT 73RD ST. 
EDW. M. TIERNEY, V. P. 
IN THE RESIDENTIAL SECTION --- ALSO 
UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 
MR. BOWMAN 





te ME 





THE MURRAY HILL--sAMES WooDs, V. P. 
PLAN OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


THE BELMONT 
JAMES WOODS, V. P 


New York City 


ERSHING SQUARE is the human, throbbing nerve center 

of the Nations of the World—in cosmopolitan New York. 
Facing the Square, adjoining, or within a step of the Grand Central 
Terminal, are five of the world’s most sumptuous of modern hotels 
—The Biltmore, Hotel Commodore, The Belmont, Hotel Manhattan, 
and The Murray Hill. In these monuments of architectural art, 
the metropolis of the world entertains the stranger within its gates, 
with all the amazing interests and luxuries of twentieth century 
hotel life—10,000 guests a day—and every day a different 10,000. 
Here, in the atmosphere of great possibilities, are planned and 
settled the political, financial, social, literary, artistic and business 
interests of the day. 


Fifth Avenue, with its fashionable shops, is one block away. The 
clubs, the theatres, the restaurants, libraries, art galleries, concert 
and exhibition halls are nearby. The arteries of transportation, 
subways, elevated and surface cars, center here, bringing the most 
remote points of the city within easy touch. 


Whatever your business, or pleasure, in New York—a day, a week, 
a year—whatever your purse, whatever your tastes, one of these 
splendid hotels of Pershing Square will serve you with an individual 
ease and comfort and a personal hospitality which the combined 
efforts and long experience of a group of the best hotel managers in 
the world have made an art. 


THE PERSHING SQUARE HOTELS 


UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 
JOHN MCE. BowMaN, President 
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HOTEL MANHATTAN THE BILTMORE HOTEL COMMODORE 
PAUL B. BODEN, V P GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL GEORGE W SWEENEY, V P. 


rshing Square 


i 9 7" of Great Ffotels 
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ota =e) || Skyland Inn and Cottages 
° ‘ Skyland, Virginia 
\ e Mi 4, feet above the Sea on Summit 
¥ of Old Stony Man Mountain 
° Your Money 1S the Same 3 Virginia’s Celebrated Mountain 
fe) fe) ort 
| the World Over When a] “ake 
lerless paths of the ¥ ° ¥, A Special Feature of Skyland is 
so delicious! y, pec y 
only one aed ciy nerves x You Carry American iB the Livery Stable of Saddle Horses 
this kind of summer travel, for = “4 and 100 Miles of Riding T valle 
intial, luxurious D. 6G Line i) Express Travelers Cheques A Wendertul view—Nothing like it east 
ee DAILY /\ s ce, ae Brides and Grooms. _ nal 
n : Tables supplied from our own farm. 
Detroit and Cleveland @ . ¥, Orchestra, dancing, tennis, swim- 
; ; On Business or Pleasure the Trav- |}¥ ming pool. One night trip from New 
Detroit d Buffal a ork; miles fro: ashington, 
ps i . : 9 eler will find American Express |J oO from ‘Washing 
Gly 1 te Sept. 18) ¥ Travelers Cheques the most ac- [Mil || Marat $9, November Jat 
Detroit, Alpena, Mackinac, “4 ceptable form of International *. G. FREEMAN POLLOCK, Proprietor 
St. Ignace , Currency in any part of the world. {{] Skyland, Page County, Va. 
Rail tickets accepted, either ‘4 ; ¥ 
ee cn ) Issued in Three Forms re 
Detroit & Cleveland e) , a ; 
Navigation Co. m| Europe For use in Great Britain and | 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 4 France purchase Pounds Sterling é GRANLIDEN HOTEL 
LG. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt M and French Franc Travelers v. ig a a 
- Sewhlet and ¢ Scien lie (e) Cheques in denominations of 5 or Oo Catering to a discriminating clientele 
Ca ay > ae i) 10 Pounds and 200 or 400 French |} Golf, Tennis, Boating, 
i A Francs. Pay for them here in K Canoeing, Bathing, Fishing, 
9 Dollars and protect yourself from @ Riles, Dencing 
Me exchange extortions. Presentthem |} ae 
te) in Great Britain or France and |4J request. 
ol receive Pound for Pound and_ |h}] | | New York a 
\ Franc for Franc less a nominal [VJ | | 6s-co west asth St, near Sth Ave. 
. stamp tax. v, J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 
4 
mj; United Canada, Alaska, Central and lo 
yy; States South America, the West Indies, [4 
4 and the Orient—carry American ‘s 
4 Express Dollar Travelers Cheques. y 
y In use for thirty years, these |} 
The Leading Hotel of e) cheques are readily accepted in {fq Speaking 
BLOCK ISLAND, RHODE ISLAND re) every country throughout the ) 
. ° » £roprietor bd y, q 
= a of Hotels— 
The Vacation ¥, Letters For larger amounts purchase Amer- M 
Problem yy] of ; ican Express Letters of Credit, |} 
: a Credit not as a substitute for Travelers [9 -_ sa 
is so easy to solve rs Cheques, but rather tosupplement /|/# ; aps Wiens aa : 
shane natalaiataliiai ) them. American Express Trav- {fg — ‘eng Pe ve 
The Vanity Fair ¥, elers Letters of Credit can be v. oe ; eaten 
Int'l Travel Bureau a) converted into Travelers Cheques {fe PY ST 
dentters pak ac acinar x at any foreign office without extra |} ee eS get 
iP charge. od chance to- spoil 
4 4 that trip of yours 
vv, Three All three forms of these Cheques v, if you pack your 
6 Forms or Letters of Credit may be pur- 6 hopes in an envel- 
x chased at banks or at Express SO ope before you 
N Offices. ‘s pack your trunk. 
: | ‘Travel The American Express Travel De- |) No matter eps 
| Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, | | || Depart- partment, with branch offices and |} ee 
at Dartmouth Street |B | |{e) ment connections around the world, can | hotel information 
Soe. pad I o> ° take care of all your travel re- |M consult 
Riciot tren Beotons "Maks eat | quirements to any part of the |) 
a v world. Tours and Cruises in [KJ 
conn Saeele from Back Bay ep season. ‘ 
C. H. GREENLEAF 00. Prose. 19, x The Vanity ny 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director ¢ 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mgr. o / Internationa 
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ALBERT KELLER 
GENERAL MANAGER 












The JAPANESE GARDENS _ 


ESIGNED by Japanese artisans of highest. 
skill, this exquisitely beautiful out-of-doors 
restaurant surrounds you at luncheon or tea 
with all the picturesqueness and subtle charm 
of Nippon. Cool, novel, refreshingly different. 





€ pay 
x litte 2 
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N open-air dining & QW eae NY Saget Sah 

place in which the @ GA ies aa ae | | 
fullest expectations of the i iia. ilaae"ltt TT |) él iva | 
elite are realized. Incom- @ | : : 
parable in brilliance of 









'} setting, service, music and 
cuisine, peerless in the tone 
of its clientele, it stands 
as the ultimate achieve- 
‘| ment of fashionable New 
York’s summer season. 
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Jhe GRISWOLD 


The finest Seashore Resort in America 
EASTERN POINT. NEW LONDON, CONN. 


ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


NOW OPEN Cooland delightful. Finest 
yachts dot its broad, picturesque harbor, mak- 
ing it the Yachting Playground of America; 
while as the: hub center of beautiful roads 
through enchanting’ country, it is a magnet 
for motorists. ‘Afternoon tea and dancing at 
na oo Country Club appeal particu- 
arly to the younger set. 18-hole Donald Ross } 
golf ates Seamies Sheltered bathing. “A -B © LN —— Ch 
Every comfort at the Griswold. Association eques 
American or European Plan. 
Kindergarten and Nature- i ifvi 
study at fer children oo AFER than ge oe ih dang. Acoegent 
Ginn. Snateenere a8 universally. An arrangement has been made 
special feature this summer. through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign 
John McE. Bowman, Pres. service whereby travelers upon their arrival abroad 
Earle E.Carley.V.P. C. A. Judkins, Mor. have the privilege of exchanging the “A. B. A.” 
Bookings—The Biltmore, New York Cheques which they bring with them for other 
*A. B. A.” Cheques payable in pounds, francs, lire, 
etc., as the case may be, at the rates current on 
the day of exchange. Through this service the 
traveler may obtain the best rates of exchange that 
the market allows. 


Sold in compact folders in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100 by almost any bank in the United States and Canada, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 











DELICATELY SCENTED — 


Obtain Neatness and Comfort 
through 
Kady Concealed Suspenders 


You wear them under the shirt. They hold the 
trousers up and permit you to wear your belt loose. 
They keep the trousers hanging right. They fas- 
ten to side trouser buttons, holding the shirt down 
and thus contributing further to a neat appearance. 
They are welcomed by the well-apparelled man as 
the ideal combination of utility and dress. Physi- 
cians recommend them—tight belts are dangerous. 


At Leading Haberdasheries Everywhere 
THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO., Mansfield, O. 
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CERTIFY that -this is an actual 
photograph, taken upon the stage 
of the New York Hippodrome, of my 
ive-ton elephant, Jennie, standing 
om an empty Taylor Trunk. 
is Jennie did without injury 
o.the trunk, 


By courtesy of 
Mr. Charles Dillingham of 
the New York Hippodrome 
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Ve can buy the byrtionies Taylor Trunk illustrated 
for $150—tax $10. It is built of hickory, basswood, 

rawhide and steel, framed like a cantilever, every rivet 
clamped inside. The interior is capacious, there are ten 
hangers, five drawers, a shoe box, and patented devices 
to make packing easy. Holds an ample wardrobe for one 
—and isn’t cramped for two, Yale locks inside and out 
make it thief-proof. 






















ENNIFE, the prima donna 
Hippodrome elephant, sat on 
an empty Taylor Trunk, then 
stood on it. 
She is still there. 


For after her five tons—10,000 
pounds—of bone and meat failed 
even to strain a seam or loosen a 
rivet in the Taylor Trunk, we 
made the picture of Jennie— 
standing on a Taylor Trunk— 
into the trademark. 


It is a new trademark, but it 
typifies the strength and 
endurance that have been 
built into Taylor Trunks 
for more than sixty years. 


Thetrunk anelephant can’t crush, 
a baggage smasher can’t wreck. 


INETY percent of the big stars use 

Taylor Trunks, not only as insur- 
ance for costly wardrobes, but for their 
distinction in appearance. 

Your wardrobe needs Taylor protec- 
tion; combined with the convenience and 
sumptuousness which make a Taylor 
Trunk mean luggage luxury. It costs 
more—but it outlasts generations of bag- 
gage smashers. 


Write for our valuable Trunk Book. 


How to pack a trunk correctly is dis- 
cussed by experts in our beautiful new 
trunk book. You’]] want this authoritative 
information. The book will be sent free 
on request, with the name of the nearest 
Taylor Trunk dealer. We deliver trunks 
to all parts of the world, 


C. A. TAYLOR TRUNK WORKS, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

In New York at 212 West 44th St ,2pPosite 

In Chicago at 30 East Randolph Street 
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ANTIQUE 

GNGLISH 
Kettle-Stand, made by John Swift. 
Geo. II. 1754. Double opening Tea 


SIL \) JAY IR > Caddy. Geo. III. 1811. 
Important Collection 


Mappin & Webb 


158-162 Oxford St. W.1. 2 Queen Victoria St. EC4, 172 Regent St. W.1. 


Paris. Rome. Montreal. Buenos Aires. Rio de Janeiro, 
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LA BOHEME—companion 
to music and enchanting as 
the soft air of a June evening. 


LA BOHEME—the fragrance 


exquisite equally fragrant 
in Face Powder, Toilet Water, 
Perfume and Talc. 


LA BOHEME—found on the 
dressing table of the woman 
of individuality. 


Perfume 
Face Powder 
Talc 

Toilet Water 
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Five Million More Tires than last year 
More Tire Economy 


How much 


T IS interesting to watch a car 
owner gradually becoming 
conscious of his tires. If his 

first tires don’t give him what he 
has been led to expect, you will 
see him going back to the dealer 
for an allowance. 


Finally he reaches the point 
where he prefers to shoulder his 
losses himself rather than argue 
the matter out with the dealer. 


Meet him a year later and you 
will probably find him with two 
or three different makes of tires 


on his car. 
* co * 


There is less conviction in the 
minds of motorists about tires 
today than about any other subject 
connected with motoring. 


Despite all the claims, all the 

















The driver of the car in the fore- 
ground probably does not realize that 
by rounding the corner too quickly he 
may be taking as much as a thousand 
miles out of his rear tires. 

A great deal of tire trouble can be 
avoided by slowing down to a reason- 
able speed in negotiating corners. 











allowances, all the selling talks 
that are presented for the motor- 
ist’s consideration, he goes along 
in his own way, seeking the tire 
that will give him the greatest 


economy. 


Often you see him running foul 
of the irresponsible dealer. 


But sooner or later he finds out 
that claims and allowances and 
selling talks can never take the 
place of performance. 

* a * 

More and more motorists are 

coming to realize that the only 


way tG we economy is through 


better tires. Avoiding the dealer 
whose idea of business is merely 
to fill the eye or to supply a 
market and going direct to the 
merchant who deals in quality. 


Never has the United States 
Rubber Company’s policy of 
quality first been more thoroughly 
justified or widely appreciated 
than it is today. 


Discounting, as it does, every 
temptation to force production 
in favor of a highly specialized, 
wholly standardized product. 


* * * 


Even when the production of 
U. S. Tires has reached two or 
three times its present figure, the 
test will still be not how many 
tires—but how good. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
factories 





The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the World 








Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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t=: =>: VACUUM CLEANING SYSTE*? ummm DRAINAGE SYSTEM 


@mmaa HEATING SYSTEM 





Tus SECTIONAL VIEW oF A MopERN DWELLING , 


shows the amount of pipe lines and equipments necessary for plumbing, heating, cold and hot water, refrigeration and vacuum cleaning 





We are manufacturers of 20,000 articles—valves, pipe fittings, 
steam specialties, etc.—for all phases of power plant equipment, 
and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


INDIANAPOLIS ABERDEEN 


so 














souonen pore og DETROIT GREAT FALLS 
SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA ICAGO BILLINGS ‘ 
BRIDGEPORT KNOXVILLE ae i a ‘ 
7 YORK BIRMINGHAM @ OSHKOSH SEATTLE j 
B N ; 

PHIL ADRLPETA Sato eeox GRAND RAPIDS TACOMA 

NEWARK MUSKOGEE 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO DAVENPORT PORTLAND 
CAMDEN TULSA DES MOINES POCATELLO t 
BALTIMORE oxcaHomaciry NWALVES-PIPE FITTINGS if SANITARY FIXTURES OMAHA -—« SALTLAKECITY 
— = wae CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY 23 WEST 44% ST., AND 22 WEST 45! ST..NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND ; 
BUFFALO TERRE HAUTE TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO . 
ROCHESTER CINCINNATI BRANCHES::FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES * WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT FARGO al waa. 
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Dance to the music of famous bands 
and orchestras—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance numbers, 
played by musicians who are past masters in the art of 
delighting dance lovers. All the dash and sparkle and 
rhythm that make dance music so entrancing. And 
always ready on the Victrola! 


Hear the newest dance music at any Victor dealer’s. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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il Our prod } 
under the lid! Look on the label ! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO 
mden, NJ. 
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Féte Galante: a Pantomime with Words 
Composed, Through Our Staff Medium, by the Spirit of Paul Verlaine 


CENE: Summer after- 
S noon in a Watteau park. 
Terraces fading to a 
blue horizon. Indecisive light 
shining through trees of an 
unearthly green, whose shad- 
ows blend on a lawn already 
a little faded. In the middle 
distance balustrades, marble 
basins, puff-cheeked tritons 
— water-stained and green 
with ancient moss. 

Pierrot wanders across the 
scene, strumming a lute and 
singing, in a minor key: 
Lovely ladies, dead and gone, 
Dust in Tyre and Babylon, 

In what isles and meadows fair, 
Under what unfading boughs 
Do you bind your radiant hair, 
Over pure, immortal brows? 
Enter Léandre and Clitandre. 

LEANDRE: Clitandre, you 
are adorable! Your lips are 
like twin petals of a rose, moistened in 
Chambertin. : Your finger-tips are as dainty 
as the white icing of a wedding cake. 
Clitandre, I adore you. 

CLITANDRE: Léandre, your compliments 
are as vapid as a prune soufflé,—sweet, but 
no nourishment. Is that the best you can do? 

LEANDRE: Your ear— 

CLITANDRE: Leave my ear alone! It 
does very well with the coral rings the 
marquise gave me. I want a carriage to 
save my satin shoes, an equipage to keep 
my petticoats from being frizzled with the 
dew. 

LEANDRE: A sedan chair—I shall get 
you a sedan chair, lacquered inside with 
Chinese vermilion, the gilt moulding on its 
white paneled doors suddenly flowering into 
little buds of gold. 

CLITANDRE: Léandre, your brain is an 
anachronism. Your wit a clock that ran 
down two hundred years ago. I want a 
motor—a limousine of about a hundred and 
fifty horse power, or a landaulet painted 
pea green. 

LEANDRE: Oh! 


They pass from the scene. 
Enter Polichinelle and Columbine. 


CoLuMBINE: Polichinelle, I am bored. 
Amuse me. 
POLICHINELLE: Will you have some ice 


in a glass, tinted by the rainbow? A pastry 
or a meringue, coloured an April green with 


pistachio ? 
CoLuMBINE: I’m not hungry. 
POLICHINELLE: We'll play bézique— 


here’s a pack of cards. 
CoLtumBrIneE: I only play auction bridge. 
I’m nothing if not modern. 
POLICHINELLE: Let me read to you then, 
a fable by La Fontaine, a lyric by Ronsard. 
CoLUMBINE: Can you repeat the deli- 





cate paradoxes of Chesterton? 
cite the rhymes of Géraldy? 

POLICHINELLE: I’m afraid not. Per- 
haps I might amuse you by drawing the 
caricature of some grand seigneur, exqui- 
sitely old, some gossip of the Regency whose 
wit glistens like satin, whose heart is brittle 
as fine Sevres. 

CoLUMBINE: I should prefer a set of 
sketches by the cleverest modernistic 
draughtsman. 

POLICHINELLE: Music, then—airs such 
as were evoked from tinkling spinets by 
hands covered with Valenciennes lace. 

CoLUMBINE: No, no. African fanfares, 
brazen cacophonies, drums,—jazz. I’m 
nothing if not modern. 


Do you re- 


They pass from the scene. 
Enter Harlequin and Pierrette. 
HarLEQUIN: Pierrette, here are two seats 
for the pantomime. You shall sit close to 
the stage where you can see all the actors. 


PIERRETTE: How many are there? 

HarLEQuIN: Three. Pierrot, Harlequin 
and Columbine. 

PIERRETTE: Absurd!—no show is a suc- 


cess without a dozen actors and a chorus 
of fifty. Where is the scene laid? 

HarLeQuin: It’s laid nowhere and 
played before a white curtain. 


PIERRETTE: Oh, I know! “Owing to 


the unprecedented demand for it in the 





BRYMELLESCH! . 


provinces, it will go on tour 
in a week.” Successful shows, 
nowadays, are laid in bed- 
rooms, spiritualistic-parlors, 
and torture chambers. And 
you must provide a beautiful 
setting to occupy the audi- 
ence when the lines are dull. 
If all the lines are dull, you 
must have frequent changes 


of scene. 
HaRLEQUIN: But it is a 
beautiful play, written in 


perfect Alexandrines, with 
the rhymes answering each 
other like birds in the thicket. 

PIERRETTE: It sounds like 
a revival. A successful re- 
vival revives nothing but the 
name of the play. No, Har- 
lequin, tonight I am going to 
see— 


They pass from the scene. 


Pierrot passes across the scene, singing: 


Is there aught of terrene fruit 
In that land where spring is mute, 
Wind and rain a broken lute, 
Wind and rain a broken lute? 


Enter the Abbé. 
AsBE: What is it, Pierrot, you are pale? 


PierROT: I am sick with love. 

ABBE: It is no longer a fashionable 
disease. 

PrERROT: I have sung her the most ex- 


quisite songs, without response. 

AsBE: Pierrot, not only are your songs 
old-fashioned, but even your singing is 
somewhat demodé. I advise you to read 
some modern master on the subject of love. 
Giovanni Papini, perhaps. 


Enter severally Léandre, Polichinelle and 
Harlequin. 

LEANDRE: Ah, Abbé, I am almost past 
help. Clitandre talks of nothing but mo- 
tors. What do I know about motors? 

POLICHINELLE: And Columbine is 
amused with nothing but bridge, and mod- 
ernism and jazz. 

HarLeEQuin: And Pierrette, like a dra- 
matic critic, is enthusiastic only about plays 
I have never seen. 

ABBE: My dear fellows, your ladyloves 
keep time with the clock. They have even 
done a little eavesdropping on the future. 
To win them you must do likewise. 

POLICHINELLE: How can that be done? 

ABBE: If you follow me closely I’ll show 
you how to do all this and, as it were, by a 
conjurer’s trick, turn life’s platitudes into 
paradoxes. 

LEANDRE, PIERROT, 
LICHINELLE (together): But how? How? 

ABBE: It is so simple. You have only 
to make sure of reading Vanity Fair. 

P. B. 


HARLEQUIN, Po- 
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Gorham dilverwares 
The Fitting Tribute to Skill 


A SILVER cup—to have and to hold through all the years— 
an everlasting reminder to future club members of a 
great race won—a beautiful tribute to the prowess of boat 
and crew. In athletic sports, as in other forms of competition, 
lovely silver is the accepted standard for acknowledgment of 
deeds well done. Whether in the trophy room of a club, or 
in the dining room or den of a well-appointed home, it is 
the treasured symbol of permanency, good taste, utility and 
refinement. 


© Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold alte 
aa by leading jewelers everywhere 4 22 Senaeme 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 
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The Winter Theatrical Season Taking Its Last Spring Encore—Drawing by August Henkel 
Vanity Fai 
19 West 44th Street, New York, City 
Condé Nast, President; Frank Crowninshield, 
Editor; Heyworth Campbell, Art Director; 
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At The Sign of the Blue Lantern 


A New Series of Sketches in the Region of Limehouse. 


heart of a child. It is good to believe 

that the heart of a child is the symbol of 
sunshine, joy and innocence; but it is good 
sometimes to face facts and to recognize that 
the hearts of children are fashioned in as many 
shapes and colours as the hearts of men and 
women. 

In a corner of the saloon bar of The Blue 
Lantern sat one night Mr. Barney Flowers. 
Mr. Barney Flowers was a cold, lean man, 
frugal of speech and comradeship. He kept 
a small shop in Tonkin Road, in whose outer 
part he sold newspapers and tobacco. To 
known applicants at the side-door he sold 
other things: little packets of powder to put 
them right after a night at the Lantern, or little 
packets of powder to put them wrong after a 
spell of close attention to business. None 
knew the inner Barney Flowers. He was in- 
accessible. He sheathed himself, as it were, in 
a block of ice, and held himself frigid, aloof. 
As the only man in the district who defied the 
law by dealing in secret remedies, he was able 
to do this. All that was known of him was 
that he kept this shop, and that his home and 


\ unsearchable as the heart of kings is the 


person were tended by a child, Daisy, assumed 





to be his daughter, who also delivered the 
newspapers and served customers with cigar- 
ettes. -The Blue Lantern saw him at irregular 
intervals. Then he would come in at opening- 
time, retire by himself to a corner, and drink 
until he was stewed. 

He was in his usual corner to-night, palpa- 
bly stewed. He sat with sagging head and 
damp, drooping mouth; limp fingers precari- 
ously supporting an empty glass. Comments 
passed. 

“Barney seems to ’ave ’ad a field day to-day 
—what?”—“Ar, ’aving ’is reg’lar monthly, 
ch?”’—“Well, ’e’s certainly slopped this time. 
E’s copped the brewer to-night, fair.’’ 

Suddenly, as to the summons of a bell, he 
seemed to become conscious that his condition 
was remarked. With shaking hand he de- 
posited the glass on a near table, after trying 
twice to put it where the table was not. Then 
he jerked back his head, pulled his lean limbs 
together, shot himself from his seat, and stag- 
gered through the swing doors. As he disap- 
peared, he shot a malevolent glance at the mut- 
tering crowd. 

“Huh!” said one. “Got ’is monkey up. 
Now that kid of ’is will ’ave to go through it, 
I suppose.” 


By THOMAS BURKE 


He slithered from the bar across the road, 
down Gill Street, and so to Tonkin Road. 
He slithered into his gas-lit shop, mumbling 
sticky words. His head rolled from side to 
side, peering and enquiring. Seeing nobody, 
he called thickly for ‘Dai-see!” None an- 
swered him; and after some seconds of stupid 
swaying, he guided himself to a stool behind 
the counter, and sat, fumbling and hiccoughing. 
Some minutes passed. 

Then the shop door opened, and a girl of 
twelve or thirteen entered with an appearance 
of stealthy panic. A half-smile lit her face. 
She moved with a flirt of frock, as one walking 
off a stage whereon a conquest has been made. 
Her face was the fresh, mobile face of a child, 
but at the corners of the mouth knowledge 
rested. Her step was peremptory; her manner, 
for a child, too self-sufficient. She tossed back 
her pouring, dark hair, and smoothed the little 
frock of dirty linen. Then she saw the head 
of Barney Flowers above the counter; and the 
smile was shot away, and the step crawled, and 
her blood thinned. She tumbled from chal- 
lenge to submission. 


bs: HERE you bin?” he snapped. Her form 

dwindled, and she retreated to the further 
wall, like a gambolling dog suddenly called to 
order by the one voice it fears. ‘Leaving the 
shop, eh? Slipping out and leaving everything 
to look after itself, and get pinched? Thought 
I was out o’ the way, and you could pop off? 
"Ow many times ’ave I told you about leaving 
the shop—eh? Wodder yeh think yer ’ere 
for—eh?” He rose from the stool and stead- 
ied himself against the counter. He pointed 
with a scraggy arm. “Upstairs. Quick.” He 
swung round to the door, and glowered; and 
slowly she crawled, an abject animal, from the 
shop to the narrow stairway. 

And suddenly he became sober. He bolted 
the shop door, and turned down the lights. 
From under the counter he took a lean cane, 
and passed it through lean fingers, delicately, 
as if it were a flower. Then he, too, moved up 
the stairs; and soon those in the Blue Lantern 
heard, through the jazz-music of voice and 
glass and beer-engine, and the commenting 
chit-chat of the cash register, a sharp scream, 
followed by a burst of sobs. And they “Tch’d” 
to one another, and remarked that Barney was 
at it again, and that somebody ought to inter- 
fere there, and look after that kid. 

Upstairs, in a room empty of furniture, 


‘eyes than about the lips. 


II. The Heart of a Child 


save for a mattress on the floor, with wall- 
paper hanging in dank strips, Barney taught 
Daisy not to leave the shop unguarded. The 
cane in his hands seemed a living thing, and 
whistled and sang, supported by his own stream 
of chill profanity. The child, a tumult of 
frock and raving hair, screamed and writhed, 
strangling herself with sobs and appeals and 
efforts to break loose from the grip that held 
her down and the flaming thing that curled 
about her. Looming above her, Barney flogged 
her with a kind of dazed ferocity, screaming 
his words-in tune with her cries; and the cries 
rose in pitch until the room seemed filled in 
every crevice with human wails. 

Then, abruptly, the cries and moaning 
ceased. Barney, with cane held above the dis- 
ordered body, paused on the sudden silence. 
He wrenched her round, and looked close at 
her, and saw, in dull wonder, that she was 
smiling. Upon her face he saw a curious secret 
smile that seemed to hang rather under the 
He had caught her 
with this smile on the last occasion of a whip- 
ping and it had disturbed him. He could 
not understand it. He glared at her now, 
seeking by a close look to discover its secret. 
Then the drink ran back to his brain, and 
again the rod fell and again; and the harder 
he whipped the more terribly she smiled. At 
last, heavily breathing, he dropped her, and 
flung the cane away, and so left her. His lips 
were moist and pale. A spot of colour showed 
on either cheek. His eyes were heavy. As he 
left, he looked back at her for a moment per- 
plexed. Then gave it up, and lumbered down 
the stairs. 

With smarting limbs and burning heart, 
Daisy crawled to her mattress, and through the 
long and throbbing night her young brain 
moved in strange ways. Next morning, she 
went as usual about the streets, delivering 
newspapers. Some stopped her, and said they 
had heard noises the night before, and asked 
if she had been beaten, and to these she re- 
plied in an unwonted casual tone that she had, 
and continued, airily and at random, as speak- 
ing of things generally: 

“°F’s alwis at it. ’E’ll kill me some day. I 
know ’e will. Can’t some of you make ’im 
stop it? ’E wants to get rid of me. ’E said so.” 

But neighbors are shy of unneighborly in- 
terference. It involves all kinds of undesirable 
publicity, and the fierce light that beats upon 
the police court wit- (Continued on page 102) 
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NEVER WEAR’EM IN 
A GARDEN 

To Judge Aloysius Drink- 
. water this overall fad is 
CO as confusing as daylight 
saving. He has just mis- 
taken his eldest daugh- 
ter’s fiancé for the head 
gardener, and has berated 
him soundly for walking 
on the grass; and the 
young man, under a simi- 
lar delusion, has threat- 
ened to report the old 

man to his master 
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THE DESTINY THAT SHAPES OUR 
ENDS 


Sketches by 
GLUYAS WILLIAMS 





Mr. Van Hoop joined the overall movement 
largely to escape the dictates of his wife, who 
always plans his wardrobe. But Mrs. Van 
Hoop met the emergency in characteristic 
fashion. Here he is seen being measured for 
something very choice and exclusive in over- 
allings, to cost only slightly more than he 
would have had to pay for a good spring suit 
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THE NEW FAD AT NEWPORT fea tl It 
What with the housing problem and the high cost of food and bees ; 2 
everything, Mrs. Flower’s lunch pail dinners at Newport are | fac 
likely to become fashionable She holds them in any square 
or park that provides good bench room, and the guests bring f Is 
their own, with the result that, for the first time in their 5 ph 
lives, they are getting something they really like for dinner i 
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NO, NOT BAREFOOT 
DANCERS 








Mrs. Horatio Blimp once 
served on a committee to 
investigate the high price of ) 
shoes, and she is convinced | ; 
that although overalls are | 
all right in their way, shoes of 
are the thing. Take away wh 
shoes and the high cost of 
living will burst like a bub- Iy 
ble. She has taken away tra 
Mr. Blimp’s—as the only h 
means of getting him to join ot 
her select barefoot club ani 
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A SARTORIAL FAUX PAS 
During his ten years in society, Mr. Wimble has never failed to do the wrong thing, and he is 11 
still running true to form. Here he is arriving at Mrs. Cabot-Cabot’s overall dance, rightly 
earning the indignation of his hostess, who considers his evening dress a personal insult, and 
of the male guests who regard him as a scab. At the next regular evening dress dance he will 
keep right on with his knack for getting in wrong and arrive in his new blue denims 


‘Blue Denim Is Just Now the Dernier Cri i 
Expensive Ways of Beating the High Cost of Living 
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The Man Who Lost Himself 


Showing the Dangers of Sinking One’s Identity at a Fancy-Dress Ball 


frankly and cordially despise masquerade 

balls. I accepted the Seccos’ invitation 
simply because the guests were asked to wear 
white dominoes, black masks and black shoes. 
A simple enough costume! And the affair 
promised to be more than usually amusing be- 
cause the dancers were requested not to speak 
during the evening. I was curious and 
went. ... 

The Seccos lived in a large house on the 
skirts of the city. Lights blazed in every win- 
dow. A procession of carriages drew up at 
the door. But, within, there was a deathly 
quiet—not a ripple of laughter, not a whisper 
—only the shuffle of feet on the polished floors 
and the faint rustle of many white dominoes. 
Every guest wore the prescribed costume. 
Every face was masked. Men sometimes 
danced with men and women with women, for 
it was often impossible to tell the difference 
between the sexes. Strange! Mysterious! A 
dance of pale ghosts! 

I wandered about alone, uncertain and de- 
pressed. It was hot. My head ached. The 
glittering lights dazzled and bewildered me. 
I was caught in the crowd, shouldered and 
buffeted and stepped upon. I longed to escape 
and, feeling faint, pushed my way toward what 
I thought was a door. 

Imagine my surprise when I found myself 
face to face with an enormous mirror. In it, 
I saw reflected the dizzy whirling of the white 
phantoms. And, wondering how I must look 
in the absurd costume, I glanced more closely 
into the mirror... . 

Glanced . . . stared . . . searched for the 
reflection of myself.... In vain! Where 
was I? Who was I? Which was my body 
among all those identical bodies? I could not 
find myself. Could not! And the horrible 
thought occurred to me: “Suppose I were lost 
forever ?” 

I knew that I was standing directly in front 
of the mirror, facing it. But dozens of other 
white dominoes were doing the same thing. 
I was tall and thin. And with a terrible con- 
traction of my heart, I realized that all the 
others were tall and thin, too—tall and thin 
and motionless. I moved, and a dozen like 
me moved at the same instant. 

Which, then, was I? Where was I, myself, 
among that silent throng? All in white with 
black masks and black shoes. I, too. But I 
wanted myself! I wanted to hear my own 
voice, to look again into my own eyes, to know 
that I was different from the others. But 1 
was lost. I had lost myself. 

I felt dizzy, sick with apprehension, and 
staggering forward toward that terrible mirror, 
I fell headlong. 


| HAVE never been fond of dancing and I 


II 


HEN I recovered consciousness it was 

the third day of Lent. I was in bed—a 
black iron bed—and I saw, glancing about 
me, that I occupied one of many beds, all 
made of black iron. And each bed contained 
a being like myself tall and thin with a pallid 
face and staring eyes.... A doctor came 
running and regarded me with curiosity and 
asked me how I felt. 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


I told him I had no idea. I explained that 
I had lost myself at a masquerade ball, and 
wanted to find myself as’ quickly as possible. 
The doctor—presumptuous ass!—advised me 
to be calm. Excitement was dangerous for 
people in my condition. I saw at once that 
he did not believe a word I had said, and, 
closing my eyes, I vowed to make my escape 
from that detestable black bed and the white 
sheets and the abominable repetition of beds 
and sheets. 

The next day, several doctors examined me 
and agreed that I had lost my reason. But I 
knew that I had lost, not my reason, but my 
very self. My reason had been mislaid, per- 
haps—but I was not mad so long as it was 
somewhere in the world. I had only one de- 
sire—to escape. And this I accomplished by 
taking advantage of the visitors’ hour to slip 
unseen into the corridor and thence to the 
street. 

I went at once to the Seccos’ house, hoping 
to find myself in the ball-room. Mr. Secco 
was at home and, when I had explained my 
predicament, very graciously offered to search 
the house for me. 

‘““My dear fellow,” he said sympathetically, 
“T know how it is. These doctors—they have 
so little imagination. By all means, let us 
leave no stone unturned.” 

But I was nowhere to be found. We went 
from garret to cellar and there was no trace, 
no shadow of me. 

What then? Was it possible that any of 
the guests could enlighten me? Mr. Secco 
gave me a list of all those invited to the mas- 
querade, and I left resolved to emulate the 
pathetic example set by Peter Schlemil, who 
sold his shadow, and, repenting, hunted the 
world over until he found it again. 


III 


WANDERED all day about the city, staring 

at every passer-by to assure myself that he 
was not I. I called on every one of Mr. Sec- 
co’s guests—but the first would not admit me; 
the second was out; the third insulted me; the 
fourth tried to summon an ambulance; the 
fifth gave me the address of a famous alienist; 
the sixth advised cold water and plenty of 
sleep; the seventh was polite but refused to 
hear my story; the eighth denied having been 
at the ball; the ninth admitted having been 
there but swore that he could remember noth- 
ing about it; the tenth was sick in bed and 
discussed his symptoms; the eleventh recalled 
having seen one of the masks swoon before 
a mirror; the twelfth grew pale when I men- 
tioned the ball and offered me money; the 
thirteenth... . 

But, what’s the use? No one knew what 
had become of me/ At nightfall I turned 
toward home, crying piteously: “Where am I?” 

The pathetic search continued, day after 
day. I went into all the restaurants, all 
the theatres, all the hotels; I got myself in- 
vited to innumerable dinner-parties and _re- 
ceptions; I attended classes at the University; 
I haunted the streets, the shops, the churches. 
I looked into a million faces; I questioned 
thousands of strangers—always hoping to dis- 
cover myself, always in terror for fear I should 


not recognize myself! And yet I thought I 
should be able to know myself again by the 
furtive and guilty look in my eye. 

It occurred to me at last to post notices of 
my loss, with a full description of my appear- 
ance and the offer of a large reward in case 
of recovery and return. No questions asked. 

Thereafter I was stopped a dozen times a 
day and carried off bodily to my home by 
people who swore that they recognized me. 
This was annoying and got me nowhere; so 
I had the posters taken down. 

‘ I cannot explain how acute, how atrocious 
my suffering was! I really believe that I was 
going mad. I was so thin and pale that chil- 
dren laughed at me on the street. My friends 
avoided me and my social popularity waned. 
And yet I wanted nothing but myself! Such 
a simple, natural, human desire! Other men 
are so blessed; why should I have been singled 
out for punishment and wretchedness? What 
had I done to merit such a fate? I was furi- 
ous. I put an advertisement in the “Lost and 
Found” column of a daily paper, reasoning 
that it was no more absurd to hope for the 
return of a soul than for the return of a dog 
or a pocketbook. I went to the police. I con- 
sulted the Street Cleaning Department. I in- 
terviewed the Mayor. Hopeless! He listened 
to me patiently, looked wise, and, after much 
consultation, gave me—my own address! 
“You will find yourself there,” he assured me. 


IV 


ND then, one day, a ray of hope penetrated 
the darkness of my life. Scanning the 
“Lost and Found” column for an answer to my 
advertisement, I happened to see the following 
notice: 


“Found. A white domino and a black 
mask. Owner can obtain same by apply- 
ing at number 127 Street, today.” 





I flew to this rendezvous with Destiny. It 
was indeed my own domino—the very one I 
had worn on that fatal night, a little soiled, 
perhaps, but mine! It had been found, the 
morning after the ball, in a street near the 
Seccos’ house. ... I paid the reward and, 
with the precious garment beneath my arm, 
jumped into a taxi and hurried home, with a 
frantically beating heart. 

There, breathless with excitement, I put it 
on, and adjusting the black mask over my 
face, stared at myself in a long, old-fashioned 
mirror in the drawing-room. 

As soon as I looked into the glass, behold, 
I was I! I! Myself! I had found me 
again. My body was within that white gar- 
ment, my face behind that sable mask. I 
recognized myself. 

There could be no doubt about it, for there 
was no one else in the room. I wept. I 
laughed aloud. I kissed my own familiar 
hands. And I danced. ; 

But, from that day to this, I have never 
dared to remove. the domino and the mask. 
I never go out. I stay indoors, alone, for- 
gotten, fearful of losing myself again. . 
And, in all the mirrors in my rooms I see, con- 
fronting me, a white figure with a black face 
and staring, terrified eyes. . . . 
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RICHARD BENNETT 
It was largely due to Mr. Bennett’s courage that 
“Beyond the Horizon” was produced. Its success has 
been justified by its brilliant reception 


LIONEL BARRYMORE O. P. HEGGIE 

Since his brilliant perform- Gives a restrained inter- 
ance in the “Letter of the pretation of the Corsican 
Law”, stars on the screen murderer in ‘Foot-Loose’”’ 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON RA 0. SCHWARZ 





LE LEEROCELEPL ME B REE Leg 8 ammo aoagera come ee 
MAURICE GOLOBERG BARON CE MEYER 
ALFRED PHILLIPS LOU TELLEGEN 
There is really no need to explain that Mr. Phillips’ is now After a long season in the movies, Mr. Tellegen has returned to 
playing the part of General Grant in John Drinkwater’s play, the stage in “The Blue Devil”, which follows the adventures of a 
“Abraham Lincoln”, for his portrait leaves no doubt as to his réle French chasseur who follows an English Red Cross nurse to America 


Holding the Mirror Up to Masculine Nature 


Some Notable Character Interpretations of Recent Plays 
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The Soul of Skylarking 


Thoughts on the New Renascence and the Structure of the Future 


really learn to enjoy games, or to enjoy 

theatres, or to enjoy things of art or in- 
vention. And that is that we should learn to 
enjoy enjoyment. It is this faculty that is al- 
ways slipping away from men; and it slips 
away faster and faster in the modern mood of 
always looking for the latest thing. It matters 
nothing whether this takes a reactionary or a 
revolutionary form. It matters nothing whether 
it is a snobbish pursuit of the latest fashions 
and is called Capitalism, or a priggish pursuit 
of the latest fads and is called Socialism. It 
is equally true that the hurry after happiness 
is itself unhappy; and that a man is learning 
how to find enjoyments and not how to enjoy. 
But commonly the two things are combined; 
for the rich, especially the wicked rich, are 
very progressive; progress is another name for 
going the pace. It is among the wicked rich 
that you will find the advanced art; the por- 
traits without faces, the statues without figures 
and the poems without poetry. 

Now any real renewal must be based more 
broadly on much more simple and popular 
things. When I say simple things, I do not 
mean things like the simple life. Vegetarian- 
ism or teetotalism are obviously the very re- 
verse of simple. I should not call a man 
simple if he could only eat pink things or pale 
yellow things; nor do I call him simple if he 
can only eat green things. I call him fastidi- 
ous, and even luxurious. I should not con- 
sider a child beautifully childlike who, when 
offered a glass of milk, asked whether it con- 
tained any allotropic forms of alkaloid, or what 
not. Nor do I consider a man child-like who, 
when offered a glass of beer, asks whether it 
contains any alcohol; another arbitrary ab- 
straction conjectured by a few chemists. 

I mean by a simple man or child a good and 
sensible man or child; and I mean that a sensi- 
ble child takes what he can get. And a simple 
man is one who can enjoy the normal and 
national food and drink. I do not say he 
should always enjoy them; or that he should 
not enjoy other things; I say he should be able 
to enjoy the normal things; and not be reduced, 
by successive and rapid reforms, into a condition 
in which he cannot enjoy anything whatever. 


Bad Books and Bad Beer 


HUS it is said, for instance, that the public 

likes bad books. But in England, at any 
rate, if it likes bad books it is very much as it 
drinks bad beer. It does so because it cannot 
get any good beer; and has to choose between 
bad beer and something that is not beer at all. 
So the ordinary reader often has to choose be- 
tween bad books and things like those which 
Charles Lamb called books that are not books. 
He has to choose between a bald and badly 
written story, about love and murder, and a 
story that is not a story at all, but a medical 
diary describing the more minute sensations of 
an incipient lunatic, or the pros and cons of 
erecting a tin chapel for some new religion. 
The more refined artists have been driven to 
this, not so much because they are so lucky as 
to find nerves and new religion interesting, as 
because they are so lamentably unlucky as to 
find love and murder uninteresting. They 


Greatly Team is necessary before we can 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


have lost their normal power of enjoying en- 
joyable things, such as murder and love mak- 
ing. The very novelty of their art is the fa- 
tigue of their minds. The artists are trying to 
enjoy fresh things with a stale mind, while the 
public is still enjoying stale things with a 
fresh mind. That fresh mind is the first need 
of a fresh society. 

It is more convenient to take a concrete case; 
and I will take the case of poetry, especially 
the poetry of nature. It is an old joke that 
papers and the public are tormented by a 
swarm of Spring poets, who come out like the 
birds in Spring. It is an old joke that the 
editor receives a million original Odes to the 
Skylark, and generally prints the worst of 
them. But even if the Spring poetry is worth- 
less, the Spring is not worthless. Like death 
and first love, and the other materials of the 
detective story and the novelette, it is a marvel 
none the less real for being recurrent. In short, 
the little poet, like the large public, may not 
be occupied with great works; but he is occu- 
pied with great things. It may be tiresome to 
listen to the poet on the,skylark, but it is not 
tiresome to listen to the skylark. At least, it 
ought not to be; but it is the whole problem 
of the new and fastidious artist that it is. 


The Skylark and the Flamingo 


E is tired, not of the small achievements, 
but of the great subjects of poetry. Proba- 
bly he has heard too many odes to the skylark, 
and too few skylarks. Anyhow, he is in a mood 
to kill the skylark, as the sailor did the alba- 
tross, and to run after some more rare bird, 
let us say, the flamingo. The vivid colour and 
fantastic form of that wild fowl would have 
fitted it well for the decorative poems of the 
decadents, where “down the purple corridors 
the screaming scarlet ibis flew.’ I do not ob- 
ject to such screaming, even to such screaming 
colours. There is a poetry in the ibis and the 
flamingo, as well as in the skylark. The only 
creature without any poetry is the poet who is 
tired of the skylark. 

What is the matter with him is that he has 
sought out a new screaming scarlet sort of sky- 
lark, not because his senses are keen, but be- 
cause they are jaded. The bird has to be 
screaming because he is nearly deaf, and scarlet 
because he is nearly blind. Moreover, the 
necessity of substituting the flamingo for the 
skylark involves the advanced and fastidious 
bird-fancier in other difficulties. Perhaps the 
poet finds that there are not many rhymes to 
flamingo, and that “Jingo” and “lingo” are 
alien to the mood and atmosphere. Therefore 
he decides that rhyme is a jingling fetter un- 
worthy of free modern verse. Or he finds the 
metre is disturbed by the insinuation of a 
flamingo instead of a lark; as it would be if we 
had to scan the line: 

“Hark, hark, the flamingo at heaven’s gate 
sings’; or as who should say: 

“Like to the flamingo at break of day arising 

From sullen earth sings hymns at heaven’s 
gate.” 

And finding this to run a little awkwardly, he 

naturally decides that metre as well as rhyme 

is a meaningless convention, and that the mod- 

ern spirit can only express itself in vers libre. 


Only the poet happens to be wrong, accord- 
ing to the whole history of poetry. The 
editor may receive a million poems by minor 
poets about the skylark; but anywhere among 
them there may be one signed William Shake- 
speare, and another signed William Words- 
worth, and another signed Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley. Whereas it might be difficult to compile a 
Golden Treasury entirely about the flamingo. 

It is the common subjects, not the uncom- 
mon subjects, on which the rare masterpieces 
of poetry have been written. It was because 
the major poets shared the enthusiasm of the 
minor poets. It was because they dealt with 
terms and things in the very texture of popular 
thought and speech. For instance, the same 
images are to be found not only in song, but 
even in slang. The very case of the skylark 
has a prose parallel in the expression “sky- 
larking”, presupposing a verb “‘to skylark”’. It 
would be interesting if there were a verb “‘to 
flamingo”, presumably conjugated like the verb 
“to go”. It would be almost alarming if we 
said not only “I flamingo”, but “thou hast 
flamingone’’, not to mention so extreme a case 
as “he flaminwent”. This may seem to the 
fastidious almost to verge on the fanciful. But 
this is a fair parallel to the verb “‘skylarking”, 
which is a perfect fragment of popular poetry 
to express a wild and hilarious holiday. 

But a man cannot have a popular holiday 
all by himself; and a man cannot create a new 
language all by himself. He cannot even paint 
the town red without the consent of the towns- 
folk, even if he can disregard the town council. 
And that very metaphor brings us to the prac- 
tical outcome of this primary truth. Given due 
and proper occasion, I have no particular ob- 
jection to his painting the town as red as the 
flamingo. But even if he does so with the 
applause of all his neighbors, he will probably 
find that pleasing the town council is very 
different from pleasing the town. In short, he 
will come face to face with the falsity of mod- 
ern politics which has next to be considered. 


Poets and Politicians 


SAID that our basis must be simple and 

popular; and that I did not mean by simple 
the puritanical pose of the simple life. I may 
add that I do not mean by popular the pluto- 
cratic corruption of the representative system. 
The machinery labelled “democracy” is not a 
popular thing; indeed, the very word “‘democ- 
racy” is not a popular word. How many times 
a day does a shoe-black or a scavenger use the 
word “democracy”? Yet it is on words he does 
use, and ideas he does understand, that we 
must found a really popular commonwealth. 

Such a society must do what poets do for 
the people, and what politicians never by any 
chance do for the people. It must give them 
what they themselves desire, but cannot always 
devise. One poet writes love songs for a hun- 
dred lovers. One romancer writes adventure 
stories for a hundred boys who would like to 
have adventures. The new statesman must do 
the right thing, which we desire to have done 
but cannot do. The modern politician does the 
wrong thing, and then adds insult to injury 
and falsehood to folly, by telling us we have 
done it ourselves. 





VANITY FAIR 


Példine anil Fokina—As Faun and Nymph 


M. Fokine Will Stage the Great Ballet of “Mecca”, the Forthcoming Production at the Century Theatre 
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Coke, Coal, and Other Bituminous Metals 


A New Civic Masque, for Community Production in July 


in the open air around Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo and Troy. All 
rights, including the Scandinavian, reserved 
by the Author, who promises personally to ap- 
pear and supervise each and every rehearsal. 


Ts be given only on floats 80 x 102 feet, 


The First Scene is a Glen, near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Rich green grass is seen as- 
cending, and a MAN WITH A LAwN MoweER 
enters, left, as soon as the curtains are lifted. 
Note: It would be far better however, if there 
were no curtains, but a thin, grey mist—a river 
mist, if possible—which could lift just as the 
orchestra completes the overture. 

MAN WITH LAWN MowER, mowing: 

Now is the time of green, revivifying grass! 

Now is the hour of rich, ascending bladelets! 

With a hey-nonny, ho-nonny, 

Hey, nonny O! 

Enter THREE MAIDENS, dressed as spinach 
leaves. Their faces must be dark; yet not too 
dark—only a rich, deep mauve. They circle 
around the MAN witH Lawn Mower, fanci- 
fully, and drop withered pansies and daffy- 
downdillies near his feet. 

THREE MAIDENS, caroling: 

With topsy-turvy fol-de-rol, 
With fleeting foot and madrigal, 
We sing the hours away! 
With deft and fancy dithyramb, 
Triumvirate of pithy lamb, 
We lurch, we lean, we play! 

Man witH Lawn MoweR, following their 

cadence with little nods of his head: 
With a hey-nonny, ho-nonny, 
Hey, nonny O! 

Enter Coxe. He is dressed as an Egyptian, 
to symbolize age, and leans heavily on an 
ancient staff of solid black mahogany. 

VoIcE OF COKE: 

Inevitable dooms seem mine today! 

Impenetrable hours glide by with stiff 

advance! 
He advances stiffly. 

Out of the belly of Pennsylvania, 

Out of the bowels of Indiana, 

Out of the intestines of Ohio, 

Lo! I come, I arrive! 

Deep in the dark, impregnable 

meshes of old mother earth 


By PERCYVERE MACKAYE 
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SKETCHES BY OWIGHT TAYLOR 
Symbolic figures of Pittsburg, New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. Costumes designed 
by Robert Ed d Si 





COAL: 

Thou lawn-mower! Thou skimmer of the 
earth, 

Hast thou never seen beneath the surface of 
things? 

Hast thou not penetrated this hard sub- 
stance? 


He stamps the earth petulantly with his 


right—not his left—foot. 


Hast thou not— 
Man wWIitH LAwNn Mower, advancing: 
O Sire! In foolish mood I mow this lawn, 
Unthinking of thy greatness underneath! 
Teach me thy ways! 
Coal, heavily: 
My ways are harsh and hard. 
Yet soon I be a flame, like Coke, who went 
From thee an instant ere I came. 
I, too, can be flame, 
Flame of the perilous name. 
Few men there be that may tame 
My ardor! 

CHORUS OF THREE MADENS: 

With a hey-nonny, ho-nonny, 

Hey, nonny O! 

They encircle him, shrewdly. 

Enter, immediately, OTHER BITUMINOUS 


METALS, ad lib. They form a diagram which 
spells, for those in the tree-tops, METAL. 


OTHER BITUMINOUS METALS: 
We, being part of old earth’s bowels, 


Awaken now, ascending through the green- 

sward. 

It is the dawn 

Of a new day. 

Away! Away! 

There is general revolt. 

OTHER Bituminous METALS: 

Let cease! Give pause! Give ear! 

We be they from caverns! 

We be they who rise above obstacles! 

Miners dig for us, 

And we are sold at fabled prices 

In cities like New York, Chicago, 

Indianapolis, Buffalo, 

Cincinnati, Albany, 

San Francisco, 

Boston, Denver, Long Island City, 

Terra Haute, 

Yea, even in Kalamazoo! 

As each name is mentioned, a MAWEN, 
dressed to represent the hidden civic meaning 
of that city, enters, and joins in the revel, which 
must grow hotter and hotter. If your own city 
is not mentioned in the above list, insert it, 
with Mr. MacKaye’s permission, in its proper 
place, according to rhythm. A key, at fifty 
cents extra, will be provided by the author. 

COAL: 

Alas! my hour seems weak! 

I must away, back to that hidden, mysteri- 

ous home 

Where I can rest me in peace and plenitude! 

He disappears, as if by magic, to a strain 
of spirited music. 

OTHER BiTuMINOoUS METALS: 

Lo! Coal is down—not up! 

Cuorus OF THREE MAIDENS: 

’Tis a lie, ’tis a lie! 
With a hey-nonny, ho-nonny, 
Hey, nonny O! 

Exit everyone, laughing, as the mist slowly 

rises and envelops the scene. 


The Second Scene is a pitch dark cavern, 
thousands of miles beneath the surface of the 
earth. This scene must be played in complete 
velvet blackness, so that the audience is scarce- 
ly aware of it. The voices that emerge from 
the darkness are pitched in a low, terrible key, 
as though they were in agony. As 
the mist rises, enter First BITUMI- 





I slumbered since the dawn of 
that far aeon 
Ere the diligent business of mor- 
tals 
Made me a thing to conjure with! 
Soon I be fire! 
Soon, soon eftsoon 
I be flame and torches. 
Yea, steam in radiators 
In distant flats up-town! 
Soon, soon— 
CHorus OF THREE MADENS, in- 
terrupting : 
With a hey-nonny, ho-nonny, 
Hey, nonny-O! 
They dance more wildly now. 
Coxe, perturbed, sinks again into 
the earth. 
Enter Coa. He, too is of swarthy 








nous METAL. 

First BrtuMINouS METAL: 

What’s this? Darkness! 

Enter Second Bituminous Metal. 

SEconD BiTuMINOUS METAL: 

Alack! I am unborn as yet! 

Enter Third Bituminous Metal. 

Tuirp BituMINOoUS METAL: 

I, also! The womb of Time 

Hath not released me. 

I groan. 

Enter Fourth Bituminous Metal. 

FourtH Bituminous METAL: 

I am still-born! 

Note by the Author: Any num- 
ber of Hard and Soft Bituminous 
Metals may now emerge, but always 
one by one—never in pairs. They 
group themselves about the float in 








skin, with heavy bangles and brace- 
lets of harsh iron. 


Coke and Coal. 


Mr. Robert Edmond Simonson’s remarkable costumes 
and settings have done much to offset the verse of Mr. MacKaye’s masque 


a tremendous circle, unseen by the 
audience, (Continued on page 92) 





MR. DIEDERICH’S THEORIES 


Hunt Diederich has achieved, as an Amer- 
ican sculptor, a position of first impor- 
tance, but, in company with Benvenuto 
Cellini and the other great artist crafts- 
men of the Renaissance, he believes that 
it is the duty of every artist to turn his 
attention on occasions to craftsmanship, 
especially where it concerns itself with the 
designing of objects of practical value 


At the right: a paper weight 




















VANITY FAIR 


ADVANCING THE NATION’S ART 


Mr. Diederich’s contention is that if all 
the good men working in the fine arts in 
America were to turn a part of their at- 
tention to improving the taste in objects 
of universal use, a true Renaissance might 
be looked for in this country. Why 
shouldn’t they, he asks, make beautiful 
iron work, rugs, furniture, wood-carv- 
ings or objects in gold, silver and bronze? 





Above is shown one of 
Mr. Diederich’s wrought 
iron fire screens. The 
whole screen is carefully 
chiseled and hammered 





Below is shown a 
wrought iron candle-stick 
for a hall table. Tin 
has been cleverly mixed 
into the frame-work 











COURTESY OF THE KINGORE GALLERIES 


The andirons shown seem 
to be ordinary andirons, 
but the tops bend over 
and become rests for 
hot water or wet boots 


Below is an_ ordinary 

corkscrew, designed by 

Mr. Diederich and made 

by what is known as the 
cire perdue 








An adjustable bridge lamp made wholly of 
wrought iron and introducing very skill- 
fully the figure of Diana at the hunt. Note 
the sweep and onrush of the goddess’s hound 





Hunt Diederich: Master of Arts and Crafts 


A Sculptor of Eminence Who Believes that-Every Artist Should Turn His Attention to Objects of Practical Use 
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A New World Novelist In Europe 


The Rapidly Widening Fame of Martin Nexo In Modern Literature 


novel, Pelle the Conqueror, though 

written in Danish, is not a Danish 
novel or a Scandinavian novel, but a world- 
novel. The world is just beginning to read 
this veritable masterpiece, but I doubt whether 
anything published within the last twenty 
years will so inevitably take its place as one 
of the great imaginative works which belong 
to the human race and for as long as books 
shall last. 

Good novels are rare enough, but a great 
novel can only be born out of some kind of 
greatness. While nobody can say just what 
greatness is, we all know that it is something 
quite apart from the fine qualities of even the 
most accomplished artist. 

Nexo’s novel was born, not made, and it was 
along while in being born. The actual writing 
of the volumes took him only a few years, but 
it took him nearly forty years to live them,— 
and in this book, particularly, the significant 
work was all done long before there was any 
question of writing. The quality of a novel 
depends so much upon what else the author is, 
or has been, besides a novelist. At the age 
when Henry James was at school in Switzer- 
land, and Anatole France was already a bril- 
liant young journalist in Paris, Martin Nexd 
was a shoemaker’s apprentice, working four- 
ten hours a day,—and that for four years. 
Before he was apprenticed he had been a farm 
hand, and his early childhood was spent in the 
poorest quarter of Copenhagen, where his 
mother went about with a push-cart, peddling 
fish and vegetables. He worked at shoe-mak- 
ing for six years in all, and then, because his 
health broke from long indoor confinement, 
became a hod-carrier. 


Nexo’s Early Life 


ae cee all this, Nex6 began to go to the 
High School at Askov, where he was 
taken into the household of the widow of the 
poet Molbach. This woman believed in his 
talent, became his benefactress. Indeed, it 
was she who made it possible for him to write 
at all. After an attack of pneumonia had all 
but put an end to the young man, she nursed 
him until he was strong enough to leave his 
own country for a milder climate, then sent 
him south for two years in Spain and Italy. 
There he seems to have got that long perspec- 
tive on his material which clarifies the writer’s 
vision and simplifies his feeling. We probably 
owe the actual existence of Pelle to Fru Mol- 
bach, for without her assistance the book would 
almost certainly have gone into the ground 
with Nexo. 

One does not mean to imply, of course, that 
shoemaking and hod-carrying made Nexé a 
Writer; he was born one. But poverty held him 
back from his work so long that he could not 
well produce anything trivial, and his struggle 
taught him those deeper values which cannot 
be learned by observation. After his return 
from Southern Europe in 1896, still in feeble 
health, he taught school for several years, 
Writing his first book of travel sketches at 
night. Under this double strain he again 
broke down, and in 1901 gave up his instruc- 
torship. Nothing more was heard of him un- 


M ‘eres, ANDERSEN NEXO’S great 





By WILLA SIBERT CATHER 








MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO 
Denmark, which has already to her 
credit one modern literary figure of 
European importance, the great critic 
George Brandes, seems now to have 
produced another in Martin Nexé, 
the author of “Pelle the Conqueror”. 
This biographical novel belongs to 
the same epic school as Romain 
Rolland’s “Jean-Christophe”, J. D. 
Beresford’s “Jacob Stahl” and Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s Titan-Financier trilogy. 
A new novel by Nexé called “Ditte: 
Girl Alive” has been announced for 
early publication by Henry Holt & Co. 


til he emerged with a masterpiece almost as 
long as War and Peace and almost as great. 
There was no period of promise. He has no 
“early manner.” He is an obscure school 
teacher and an invalid until he comes forth 
with a great imaginative work before whose 
richness and humanity even the most shallow 
and conceited of his craft must bow. He has 
left no experimental works in his trail, no 
books written for writing’s sake; in that sense 
he seems to have forgotten how to “write” 
before he ever began. 


“Pelle” and Les Misérables 


HE older one grows and the more one has 

read, the harder it is to recapture that pleas- 
ure of losing one’s self in a long novel, as one 
did in childhood. We read with recognition, 
appreciation, but no longer with that self-sur- 
render which makes the winter and summer on 
the page more real than any physical atmos- 
phere that envelops us. In Nex6’s long story, 
the most critical reader may embark once more 
upon that rare experience. He will hardly 
think of this as a book, but as a kind of so- 
ciety into which he has suddenly been plunged. 
The stream of life flows over him so fast and 
strong that he will scarcely regard it as writing 
at all, will for the time forget that to create 
this stream is the ultimate test of a writer’s 
power. For six years, as the book came out 
volume after volume in English, this has been 
happening to people here and there, and now 
one hears on every side that Pelle is a great 
novel. But nobody ever remarks that Nexo is 
a great writer. So completely is he above any 
sort of virtuosity that he has made his book a 
fact, simply; he and all his gifts are forgotten 
in the overpowering reality of his work. It 


lives, as if it had made itself. This is a long 
way from the ideals of Gustave Flaubert, cer- 
tainly. 

The theme of this work, as the author 
clearly states in the last volume, is. identi- 
cal with that of Les Misérables; but instead cf 
a great mass of rhetoric about the poor, a pa3- 
sionate and fervid oration on poverty, we have 
here les misérables themselves. They come 
and go, and tell their story by their own be- 
haviour, like the people in a play by Ibsen. 
From the moment the curtain rises, they are 
there, and the author exists no longer. 


The Reformer as Novelist 


HIS is the only novel I know which is able 

to carry a reformatory intent without losing 
every quality that makes a work of art. When 
a novel becomes a sociological study, it belongs 
on the lower shelf, along with tracts and re- 
ports and statistics; the noblest motives, the 
greatest sincerity cannot save it. Even Tolstoi, 
when he wrote to instruct, achieved only a 
heavy mediocrity. A fine imaginative work 
can be written only for itself and for the 
writer’s joy in it. It is by this time a plati- 
tude that where the reformer begins, the artist 
dies. Yet Nex6 almost succeeds in doing what 
has never been done before,—almost, but not 
quite. 

His novel is best in the first volume, which 
is purely lyrical; it is still magnificent in the 
middle volumes, which deal with Pelle’s young 
manhood and his struggle to help in the found- 
ing of Trades’ Unions in Denmark. But to- 
ward the end, when the element of conflict 
dies and the hero successfully works out his 
plans for the betterment of factory workers, 
the story grows pale and thin, and one must 
pronounce the last volume, judged by the high 
standard of the others, a failure. If this novel 
cannot carry a constructive philanthropy upon 
its giant shoulders, one is almost forced to con- 
clude that no novel by a human hand could do 
it, and that the artist can benefit suffering hu- 
manity only indirectly; by firing the imagina- 
tions and waking the feelings of men, not by 
reasoning with them. 


An Unobjectionable Happy Ending 


_ fact that Pelle the Conqueror ends un- 
interestingly—the “happy ending” that edi- 
tors are always pleading for!—detracts very 
little from its greatness as a novel, and will not 
prevent it from being read and lived and loved 
all over the world for many years to come. 
For one reason or another, nearly all the great 
single novels whose names are greater than 
their authors’ in the world at large, have great 
blemishes. You have only to think of some 
of them: Anna Karenina, Wuthering Heights, 
The Mill on the Floss, Les Misérables, all the 
greater novels of Balzac. A novel does not 
live by the absence of faults, but by pres- 
ence of compelling merits. It is the most mod- 
ern form of art and one of the most human,— 
too human to admit of cameo-like perfection. 
The great novels tower above mediocrity much 
as great men tower,—not by the rules they 
have not broken, but by the life-giving vitality 
in which all their imperfections are lost and 
forgotten. 
































ATMOSPHERE 
Those young people who strive for atmosphere (and 
everyone in Greenwich Village is striving for some- 
thing or other) are able to find it at Bertolotti’s; for 
one may inhale more atmosphere there than in any 
place west of dear old Montmartre. The atmosphere, 
for the most part, consists of the fumes from onion 
soup, spaghetti au gratin, and % of 1% Chianti 





VENEER 


Monty thinks that La Vie de Bohéme is a 
perfectly ripping antidote for boredom and all 
that sort of thing; in fact, he is really keen 
about it. However, Monty must contrive, 
either to buy a really good motor-car or else 
to lose completely some of his Fifth Avenue 
veneer if he ever hopes to make good socially 
in the inner circles of Greenwich Village 

















ROMANCE 


Lydia, of Sheridan Square, who wears a fez 
and writes things about love, is groping for 
that indefinable mystery that lurks around the 
corner. Unfortunately, Lydia’s knowledge of 
love is gained entirely from hearsay, as the 
little blind god has never showed the least de- 
sire to sneak up unawares and strike her down 





VANITY FAIR 


Sketches by 
GEORGE LUKS 


Ie. Mertoet~ gure. = 


FREEDOM 


Myrtle, in Washington Square, is eternally 
searching for freedom, and she has already 
taken undue liberties with the accepted stand- 
ards of art and of dress as well. In fact, her 
costume, consisting principally of an eye- 
shade, is so extremely sketchy that her rich 
uncle from uptown thinks that she is re- 
hearsing for a bathing party at Long Beach 








SELF-EXPRESSION 


The desire for self-expression has led many otherwise normal 
persons into lives of crime, and Sonia, the young sculptress, is no 
exception. Given a studio on Grove Street, a free hand and a few 
pounds of clay, she will commit more atrocities in one day than a 
German army corps could accomplish in a year. The masterpiece 
on which she is now working is a little thing called “My Man” 


AFFINITIES 


Even the dumb beasts of MacDougal Alley have their little quests. 
“Flitch”, who is a direct descendant of Mother Hubbard’s well 
known hound, is continually in the society of his master and 
mistress—well known Greenwich Village affinities. One of them, 
the so-called man, is an interior decorator, and the other (the 
spatulated little minx), is a designer of painted book-ends 


Bohemians, and the Quest Eternal 
Greenwich Villagers may not Know What They are Striving for—but, My! How They Strive! 
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A First Lesson in Golf 


Showing the Importance, to a Girl, of Selecting Exactly the Right Instructor 


dered why I took so many lessons in golf. 

Nothing ever seemed to come of them; 
nothing, that is, worth mentioning. But still 
I persisted in my studious course, tackling the 
new principles of every pro, buying every new 
book, practising before a mirror (without a 
ball, naturally), and driving into a net (with- 
out a mirror, naturally). I became a marvel- 
lously adept indoor golfer. My form was a 
symposium of the precepts of all the top- 
notchers, and I spoke golf without a trace of 
duffer accent. But, alas! All the duffer traits 
still exposed themselves shamelessly and un- 
mistakably in my game. 

Strive as I would, I could not improve it. 
Every. morning as I planted my hob-nails on 
the first tee and faced the smiling fair-way I 
used to address the gleaming pellet at my feet 
somewhat as follows: ‘Now, you round, wrin- 
kle-faced rubber-hearted wretch, I am going to 
swat you right on the trade-mark with one 
good championship clout, just the way I used 
to do this spring when I was practising in the 
net on top of the Midiron Club, do you re- 
member? Do you recall how I used to pick 
you cleanly off the cocoa-fibre door-mat and 
soak you—spang into the mail-sack marked 
‘200 yds.’? Do you? Well, I’m going to do 
it again—Now, steady! Slow back, wrists 
first, drop the left shoulder, head down, let ’er 
go, bang! There.” 

The rest of the address is deleted by the 
censor. 

The ball usually trickled weakly to some im- 
possible part of the immediate foreground or, 
starting bravely, suddenly spun to right or left, 
or ducked in a sharp curve that would have 
made the fortune of any baseball pitcher. I 
once hit an Italian laborer who was hiding in 
a drain-pipe back of a thick bunker. He had 
been nicked once before and was very ball-shy; 
consequently, at my cry of “fore!” he had 
ducked nimbly into his large pipe with which 
he was amusing himself, pulling the pipe up 
around his ears, so to speak. Would you be- 
lieve it? my ball sought him out and beaned 
him with deadly accuracy, without having 
touched anything else in its flight. Both the 
ball and the Italian dropped dead, or nearly 
so, and inasmuch as he was the only laborer 
the club had been able to get that season, my 
summer, I need not say, was anything but a 
pleasant one. 


The Hand of Providence 


ND then I met Enid!—and suddenly, one 
heavenly day, at the beginning of the 
present golf-year, all the reason, the why and 
the wherefore of my struggles was made plain 
to me. It was all in order that I might give 
Enid her first golf-lesson. 

I am not outwardly what would be called a 
religious man, in a church-going plate-passing 
sense, but inwardly I have a very deep, spir- 
itual vein, and in time of stress I often lean 
heavily on the faith of my forebears, which my 
Aunt Emma—of whom you have doubtless 
heard me speak,—voiced so beautifully the day 
the goat ate her chemise. ‘Some day,” said 
Aunt Emma, “we shall know why this hap- 
pened. Some day all will be made plain.” 


Fc: many years, until I met Enid, I won- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Enid had never played golf. Not once in 
all her twenty-two years, as she artlessly as- 
sured me, had she “‘had a cue in her hand”. 

I could have laughed at her expression, but 
my heart was too much stirred by her beauty. 
Enid, with her dark hair and grey-blue eyes— 
really, she was too wonderful! 

“Let’s have a round tomorrow morning,” I 
said. “I'll give you a lesson.” 

“Will you?” she cried, flushing happily. 
“That will be perfect! But let’s play early, 
before the others start. I shall be so em- 
barrassed.” 


The Useful Vardon Grip 


OW fresh and exquisite she looked as she 
stood waiting for me near the caddy- 
house, truly the Goddess of the Morning! The 
instant I saw her I knew that my doom was 
sealed. 

“But where are your clubs?” she asked, as 
I drew near. 

“My dear child,” I replied, “you did not 
suppose that I was going to play? This is 
your first lesson. You will need my undivided 
attention, for it is most important in golf that 
a beginner should have a proper knowledge of 
fundamentals. I have been taught this by 
twelve different teachers.” 

“It sounds reasonable,” she agreed. 
let’s go!” 

“We will try the drive first,” I said, in my 
best platform manner, and proceeded to ex- 
plain in a simple and lucid way the primary 
elements of stance, body-swing, grip and so 
on. Never had I realized that I knew so much. 
It was perfectly overwhelming the mass of 
knowledge that was pent up in me, the accre- 
tion of countless lessons, which was now to be 
imparted somehow to this exquisite hesitating 
young creature before me. 

I realized at once her helplessness and 
my difficulty. Clearly it was only by actu- 
ally and physically taking her in hand that I 
could hope properly to show her those impor- 
tant fundamentals. Take the simple question 
of body-swing, for instance. How in the world 
could I explain to Enid what I meant without 
actually showing her? After trying twice and 
failing, I placed my hands with professional 
firmness about her trim waist and said: 

“The turning movement must begin here, so. 
Do you see?” 

“T do,” she answered, “—and so does the 
caddy-master.” 

Was there a faint indication of a smile in 
the corners of her rosy lips? 

“Let us proceed to the second tee,” I said, 
somewhat agitated. 

The second and third holes, being in full 
sight of the club-house, gave us very little 
trouble. We did not keep an accurate score, 
the main idea being to impart instruction, and 
you may believe that I poured forth a bewilder- 
ing and stupendous amount of it. But on the 
fourth tee, which is hidden in a charmingly 
secluded dell, I had a great deal of trouble 
with Enid’s hands. 

Try as I would, I could not seem to make 
her use them properly, until at last in despair 
I said: 

‘Come here, my dear, and sit on this bench 


“Well, 


with me. Now let us suppose that your right 
hand and my left are a pair. In the Var- 
don grip the fingers interlock, so, you see?, 
while in the Ray grip, the thumb comes into 
play, thus. There are about seventeen of these 
different grips, but the one I prefer personally 
is this. The right hand is almost completely 
covered by the left and held quite firmly, do 
you see?” 

“Rather!” she said, flushing as she rose. 
“It apparently makes one press a bit.” 

Bless the child, she was coming on. 

For the next few holes Enid absolutely re- 
fused to take any more seated instruction or do 
aught but fight the little ball which verily 
seemed possessed of a devil. In vain I sug- 
gested a rest at the ninth and a drink of water 
from the spring on the eleventh. Nothing, it 
appeared, would divert my lovely partner from 
the stern obligations of the game. 

As we dragged toward the home hole I saw 
my opportunities for further progress gradually 
falling by the wayside. Despairing, nettled, 
angry with myself, I redoubled the exactions 
of my professorship. I taught my pupil until 
I was black in the face. I carped and cor- 
rected and criticized. I heaped her with ad- 
jurations to keep her head down, her eye-on- 
the-ball, her elbow in, her toes out; her entire 
anatomy. I intimately abused, and the ball, as 
if it were my devilish accomplice, hopped and 
bounded and side-stepped and hid until at 
length with cruel satisfaction I began to see 
my pupil’s coolness deserting her. She was 
being worn out. Mercilessly I increased my 
efforts, calling in the reserve battalions of pre- 
cepts which I had learned with such bitterness. 

“Keep your right foot further forward,’ I 
said icily. ‘Don’t crook your left knee, go 
back slowly—” 


The Successful Match 


HE end came with dramatic suddenness. 

The shot preceding it had been a wretched 
flivver and the ball lay under a huckleberry 
bush, practically unplayable. The shade of a 
gnarled tree complicated matters delightfully. 

‘“‘What club do you propose to use?” I asked 
coldly. 

Enid, pale and trembling, looked at the ball. 

“If I only had my button-hook!” she said, 
and burst into tears. 

In an instant my arms were about her. 

“My darling,” I cried, and to my joy she did 
not draw back,—‘‘My angel,—do not worry 
about this wretched game. Forget all I have 
told you. Look up, not down. Grip as tightly 
as you can—with both hands! Keep both eyes 
closed! There!” 

We spent ten thrilling minutes in the ex- 
quisite joy of our discovery, and then, as I 
struggled out into the fairway, Enid said, with 
a lovely air of proprietorship: 

“And now you must get rid of that horrid 
ball for me—drive it way off somewhere.” 

“Drive it off!” I protested. “Never! That 
ball shall be gold-plated, and handed down to 
future generations. Besides,” I added, “that 
driving business is hard to do without a net.” 

The dear girl was too confused to urge me 
further, and, linking our hands in a Vardon 
grip, we walked slowly back to the club. 
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Ann Pennington—Once the Heart of the “Follies” 
And Now the Chief Attraction of George White’s “ Scandals of 1920” 
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ET them bury your big eyes 

In the secret earth securely, 

Your thin fingers, and your fair, 
Soft, indefinite-colored hair,— 
All of these in some way, surely, 
From the secret earth shall rise; 
Not for these I sit and stare, 
Broken and bereft completely; 
Your young flesh that sat so neatly 
On your little bones will sweetly 
Blossom in the air. 
But your voice,—never the rushing 
Of a river underground, 


Dead Music—An Elegy 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Not the rising of the wind 

In the trees before the rain, 
Not the woodcock’s watery call, 
Not the note the white-throat utters, 
Not the feet of children pushing 
Yellow leaves along the gutters 
In the blue and bitter fall, 

Shall content my musing mind 
For the beauty of that sound 
That in no new way at all 

Ever will be heard again. 
Sweetly through the sappy stalk 
Of the vigorous weed, 


Holding all it held before, 
Cherished by the faithful sun, 
On and on eternally 

Shall your altered fluid run, 
Bud and bloom and go to seed, 
But your singing days are done; 
But the music of your talk 
Never shall the chemistry 

Of the secret earth restore. 

All your lovely words are spoken. 
Once the ivory box is broken, 
Beats the golden bird no more. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay is one of the most distinc- 
tive personalities in modern American poetry. She 
is essentially a classicist, though with a sharpness and 
emotional force which make much of the poetry done 
in more novel forms seem ugly and loose, beside her 


published by Mitchell Kennerley, she will be seen to 
have made an extraordinary advance in intensity 
and form over her first volume, ‘“Renascence”’. Her 
one-act play, “Aria da Capo”, recently done in New 
York by the Provincetown Players, is soon to be pro- 





measured stanzas. 





In her new book, soon to be 


duced in England and is being translated into Russian. 








Mr. George Jean Nathan Misrepresents 


A Drastic Overhauling of the American Theatre, Conducted with Apologies to Mr. Nathan 


ble superstitions ever drilled into the 

yokel mind short of actual physical 
trepanning is the dog-eared dictum of our dra- 
matic critics and professors of the drama that 
there are rules for ladling theatrical mulli- 
gatawny over the Broadway footlights. In 
spite of the obvious and successful anarchy of 
method and treatment observed in the best 
sellers of the stage, everybody who writes 
about the drama, from Professor Baker to the 
lowest hack journalist, feels bound to drive 
home the ancient taradiddle about ‘“‘technique” 
As Max Reinhardt used to tell me: “Es hat ein 
zahes Leben’. 

Now in the drama, as in life, the golden 
tule is that there is no golden rule. John 
Tanner was not the first to make the observa- 
tion: we find the idea exploited in a tragedy 
by Thespis’ grandfather, circa 634 B. C. But 
if there is no golden rule, there is at least a 
safe and hardy alloy—say of the karat content 
of Painless Parker’s molar amalgam—namely, 
that, in the drama, whatever is, is wrong. For 
fifteen years past, in spite of repeated attempts 
on my life, I have been constantly privy to the 
trade secrets of American theatrical merchan- 
dise, and I can find not only no rules to gov- 
ern the capricious institution of American 
drama, but no place at all for a genuine play- 
wright, producer, actor, or critic—particularly 
the latter. 


Or of the most persistent and impregna- 


A Bon Mot of Sven Svengali’s 


VEN SVENGALI, the Turko-Swedish 
critic, a man widely known on the Conti- 
nent and. therefore, of course, unknown in the 
United States, once told me when I was in 
Albania investigating the Jugo-Slav influence 
on Albanian and Dalmatian musical farce (an 


By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, Jr. 


influence which, by the way, I found to be 
quite negligible in view of the sturdy dramatic 
traditions of these seaboard people, who will 
have no traffic with hinterland adulterations) 
—as I say, Sven Svengali once made to me a 
remark which, freely translated from the quaint 
Levantine vernacular he speaks, would be: 
“Americans are all boobs except in business.” 
And so, my lords and masters, they are. 

But Sven understated the case. Ameri- 
cans are also boobs in many lines of busi- 
ness and not the least of these is the the- 
atrical business. I have watched our com- 
mercial traditions of shrewdness and sharp 
practice so prodigiously impoverished and de- 
bauched by a lavish mixture of generosity and 
business stupidity as to be no longer recog- 
nizable. My younger confréres (or should I 
say press agents?) of the daily papers have 
for a long time been impressing upon me, in 
private, of course, the abysmal artistic ignor- 
ance of the Broadway managers. They didn’t 
follow the “laws of the drama”; apparently 
they had never heard of Brunetiére and Sarcey; 
their talents had all run into the commercial 
groove. New such a statement, to anyone who 
has thought about it ten seconds, is sheer non- 
sense. Thunder-blunder. Wimble-wamble. 
Goop-garoo. 

The Broadway manager is by nature a 
prophet and an almsgiver. He is a distinct 
American type, only speciously acquisitive, and 
in the theatre alone has he been permitted to 
fulfill his real nature as a giver instead of an 
exacter, as Lady Bountiful instead of Shylock. 
Of course, he has had to make a curtsy to the 
convention of avarice by turning over his ticket 
business to Scotchmen like Tyson and Mc- 
Bride, but in other respects his prodigality has 
been as extravagant as that of any Cincinnati 


crutch and casket baron. Where but in the 
shows of Klaw and Erlanger and the Shuberts, 
for example, can you find such good money 
thrown away on clothes, scenic investiture, and 
beautiful women? Where a vaster discrepancy 
between what you paid and the voluptuous dis- 
play that is vouchsafed you? 

No, my box office passholders of the great 
dailies are wrong again as usual: the “rules”’ 
about managers will not hold either. The 
Broadway manager is a rotten business man: 
he is Esau throwing away his heritage to the 
public without getting his mess of Grape Nuts 
for it. And he would do worse, were it not 
for the censors, whose ‘“‘moral laws” are plung- 
ing us all into an abyss which can be made 
habitable to none but camels and eunuchs. All 
American art, drama, and literature which is 
not cut to the pattern of neo-Kansan morality 
will be confined to perish in some great barren 
Comstockade. The field is left to Experience, 
Pollyanna and The Recreation of Brian Kent. 


A Dramatic Post-Mortem 


B™ the low vitality of public morals which 
allows such fellows as Comstock and 
Sumner to thrive is no worse than that of our 
so-called critics who live only to degrade their 
calling. Poor devils, with their rules and laws 
and technique—at their wits’ end to earn a 
plate of corned beef and cabbage! We should 
pity them had not Pity been made forever im- 
possible and ridiculous by Nietzsche and 
Mencken. As illustration of their basic unfit- 
ness for the high office of critic, their reactions 
to a recent dolorous milking of the tear-glands 
called The Prison Cough (the latest confection 
of the Theatre Crafts Association), will serve. 
Now this is a piece which would win the same 
general verdict from (Continued on page 98) 











THE HOSTESS 


Cecil is a fifth former at~Groton, and he 
feels confident that the world holds no 
further mysteries for him. He tells his 
hostess that he prefers her society to that 
of the inane sub-debs, because one has to 
make so many allowances for their child- 
ish ignorance of the vital things in life. 
What he wants, is a woman who has lived 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 








THE CONTEMPTUOUS CONTEMPORARIES 


It is a matter of policy with Cecil to remain aloof from flappers, but 
he has been cornered by his sister—and her friend—and forced to prove 
his contention—that he can blow rings and everytning. The rings tail 
to materialize, seventeen of them in succession proving to be duds, 
but he explains that this is due to adverse atmospheric conditions 













THE ADVENTURESS 
Cecil is caught in the toils of the siren, 
and is showing little inclination to dis- 
entangle himself. When, in well modu- 
lated tones, she reads him her latest 
sonnet from the current issue of Snappy 
Stories, Cecil feels that he has at last 
scaled the heights of romance 
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THE CORYPHEES 


A visit behind the scenes at Mr. Dilling- 
ham’s Globe Theatre is not quite so de- 
liriously wonderful an experience as Cecil 
had expected, as the ladies of the ensemble 
show a certain want of respect for the 
distinguished visitor. When he casually 
mentions the Hasty Pudding Club, they 
ask him eagerly if it is usually served fried 
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THE ULTIMATE WOMAN 


Cecil’s whole being has become focussed on one wonderful girl, whose 
photograph he clipped from the Sunday Rotogravure Section. He loses 
all sense of proportion, and even the faithful Meadows cannot bring 
him back to normal. But, alas, Cecil!—however much it pains—you 
would best know the truth at once,—Norma Talmadge is married 


The Agonies of Adolescence 


In the Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, a Young Man’s Fancy Turns About as Usual 
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THE MEDIUM’S OUTER WAITING ROOM 


New and necessary are the qualifications of the up- 
to-date Priestesses of the Invisible. No longer are their 
votaries satisfied with the sight of tipsy tables, or the 
sound of badly played banjos. Since Society has taken 
up the sport of Spooks, our best Media must be con- 
















SWEET DISTRESS 
To whom should that charm- 
ing débutante, Harriet Wil- 
berforce, turn for information 
as to the whereabouts of her 
affinity, Walter Vanderplosh, 
if not to Mme. Lira? ‘‘Where 
is he?” demands Harriet 
anxiously. “For three days 
I have not laid eyes on him, 
—and yet I meet his wife 

everywhere!” 




















EAT “Plo m mern 


Interviewing the Spirit Medium—First Aid to the Anxious 


stantly on their psychic toes, ready to solve delicate 
questions involving every variety of domestic perplexity. 
We present a few samples transferred from the spirit- 
slate of Madame Lira, the famous Corsican control— 
and, above, a- group of her anxious clientéle, waiting 


Sketches by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 


THROUGH A GLASS, 
DARKLY 


In spite of a splitting head- 
ache, Peter Kortwright lost 
not a moment in seeking the 
solace of the mysterious 
ante-room. A burning ques- 
tion cries for an answer. 
Where did he go the night 
after the Stuyvesant’s ball, 
and how did he get home 
with this perfectly good bot- 
tle of Haig & Haig? 





ASK MME. LIRA: SHE 
KNOWS 


The moment Madeleine Twom- 
bly received her invitation to 
the Demarest house-party, her 
thought was “Has Reggie Riggs 
been invited?” But how to 
know? Ah! The subtle medi- 
um. “Is Reggie coming?” He 
is! And behold Madeleine trip- 
ping gaily homeward to answer, 
“My dear Mrs. Demarest,—I 
shall be delighted,” etc., etc. 


THE DOG’S DAY 
An occasional contretemps is 
unavoidable. Mrs. Topworthy 
loves her husband dearly. He 
has lately lost his father, and 
she asks the medium for “a 
message from the father of my 
best beloved—any message.” 
Imagine her perplexity at re- 
ceiving the information that 
Ming Toy wants his son to 
know that he is well and getting 
plenty of rats to eat in Heaven 


The Rigid and Comprehensive Requirements of a Social Seeress 
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CHARLOTTE FAInCHILD 


ROSALIND 
FULLER 


An English girl 
who, after a year 
with the American 
army in France as 
an entertainer, has 
returned to the 
stage in “‘What’s in 
aName”. Her songs 
afford a raison 
d’étre for the two 
most applauded 
scenes in the play. 
Her costume, like 
so many others in 
the current plays, 
is inspired by the 
spirit of old France 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 


MARGARET PETIT 


Is charmingly reminiscent of the artificial daintiness 

of Eighteenth Century France in her dances in 

“What's in a Name?”, one of the most beautifully 
produced revues of the year 





MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Figurines of Old Saxe, Paniers of Satin, Powder and Patches 


The Charm of the Regency Costume Endures in the Current Shows 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


RUTH 
DONNELLY 
An attractive figure 
in the “As You 
Were” version of 
the court of Ver- 
sailles, whither Sam 
Bernard is miracu- 
lously transported 
for historical back- 
ground in his study 
of woman’s frailty. 
Another example of 
the costuming in 
France under Le 
Grand Monarque in 
whose reign dress 
was reckoned among 
the fine arts 


RUTH PAGE AND 
CAIRD LESLIE 


Have recently com- 
pleted a successful 
tour through the 
West with the Adolf 
Bohm Ballet, and 
are now rehearsing 
an interesting series 
of French costume 
ballets for the Chi- 
cago Opera Com- 
pany 
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Suiting the Word to the Action 


The Struggle for Supremacy, in the Movies, Between the Author and the Caption Writer 


By EDWARD GOODMAN, Late Director of the Washington Square Players 


that moving pictures can never be an 

art before artists as various as Maurice 
Maeterlinck and Booth Tarkington decide to 
tackle the screen dramas first-hand and see 
what they can do to make them an art, in the 
true sense of the word. ; 

Theoretically, it would seem that the fiction 
author can employ only half of his gifts in the 
projection of a film. Like the antique notion 
of good children, his characters are seen but 
not heard. What chance, then, for his com- 
mand of words and dialogue? The earlier 
answer was—none. Sub-titles, leaders, cap- 
tions, as the pictures flashed on the screen were 
almost taboo. The earliest producers looked 
at the sub-titles of a submitted screen-story 
and threw the whole story aside if they thought 
that it contained too many captions. Pictures, 
in the early days, had to tell their stories 
in one reel. Words, legends and captions 
were cut unmercifully, as they ate up valu- 
able space in the single reel. They inter- 
rupted the concentration of the spectators. 
Some explanation, of course, was necessary, 
but the fewer the written legends the better 
the film. The ideal picture, in those days, 
was a story with no words at all. 

It was a good enough theory. But then 
stories began to grow longer. With the in- 
crease in the number of reels the need for 
economy in space decreased. ‘The more in- 
volved stories grew difficult to grasp without 
guiding words. The actors themselves were 
involuntarily following their stage traditions 
and improvising speeches for their scenes. 
Many spectators became expert lip-readers and 
those who could not master this art were at a 
slight disadvantage. 


Hts have the higher critics decided 


D’Annunzio as Caption Writer 


HEN Gabriele d’Annunzio slashed at the 

supreme screen tradition as brazenly as he 
has since at the Supreme Council. When his 
story of Cabiria was presented on the screen, 
those who liked the picture almost forgot it 
during the long intermittent legends, but for 
all his long poetical captions, d’Annunzio was 
introducing a new theory of screen production. 
The exclusion of words was deemed, from 
that time on, as inadvisable. Dramas could 
no longer be transplanted from the stage with- 
out their verbal climaxes. The ghost could 
tell Hamlet his story by means of the “flash 
back”, to be sure, but what would be the force 
of his departure shorn of the written warning, 
“Remember me!’’? 

Then the problem arose as to what type of 
author was to insert the necessary words. The 
early screen-writers were plotters of action 
only and it didn’t much matter in their stories 
how their brief titles were worded. Later de- 
mands, however, grew more exacting. What 
was needed was a writer who had a sense of 
the screen and a sense of words and character. 

So—enter the caption-writer. Here is a 
craftsman whose actual business it is to watch 
the action of a picture and, at appropriate 
moments to insert sub-titles, suiting the word 
to the action. Of course, the process varies. 
In some instances he may write the captions 
in the script, instead of waiting to see the pic- 


ture. In many cases he does both, revising his 
own titles when he sees them on the screen. 

In more than one instance his work has not 
only saved a picture from failure, but has 
turned it into a success. Actions speak louder 
than words, but not so subtly. Without words, 
for instance, comedy is almost entirely con- 
fined to slapstick. With words we can get 
the laughs of character and wit which are 
often louder as well as better than the more 
primitive kind. And then, of course, there 
are different kinds of captions, ranging all the 
way from conversation to deftly phrased com- 
binations that create a mood, arouse a sym- 
pathy, or allay a prejudice. 

Recently a comedy was produced in which 
the plot was confused and the hero woefully 
lacked self-confidence. Without the clever 
work of the caption-writer the spectators would 
have been at sea and the comedy shipwrecked. 
With his sympathetic hand at the helm the 
play succeeded mightily. 

Caption writing, as usually practised today, 
might be thought a usurpation of the province 
of the author. He should write the words to 
create the mood, the humor, the thought, the 
characters. Between should and does, however, 
in motion picture practice, lies all the diver- 
gence of the motion picture’s swift, haphazard 
growth. Until recently there were very few 
authors of screen plays. There were only in- 
ventors of screen plots. The dramatists did 
not know the medium. Either they tried to 
succeed in it with their old technique and de- 
luged it with words, or, more wisely, they kept 
aloof from the screen altogether. Now, more 
wisely still, some of the better authors are 
learning to cope with the new requirements in 
the movies. It is the caption-writer who has 
been instrumental in awakening the authors 
to possibilities which they had not seen. 

But the caption-writer’s days are not 
necessarily numbered. Many of them are be- 
ginning to realize their own possibilities as 
writers and are turning authors. Miss Anita 
Loos, for example, one of the first and most 
successful writers of captions, has developed 
into a successful author. But for those cap- 
tion-writers who cannot compass the necessary 
story-telling gift, opportunity is not ended. 
Good plots still make good films and good 
plotters may still succeed, although they are 
frequently bad writers. For one thing, the 
author is not always able or willing to super- 
intend every stage in the production of a pic- 
ture, and a caption-writer may be needed to 
elucidate the slips in acting, or to point a 
situation, or cover a bad transition. 

In a recent production a certain bit of nega- 
tive was damaged and cut, with the result that 
at its first showing an ardent gentleman was 
seen embracing a married woman with a guilty 
passion, while the caption voiced the following 
words: “And your delightful husband—how 
is he?” A thousand unforeseen exigencies like 
this arise in the preparation of every film— 
and the good caption-writer must be able to 
cope with all of them. 

An uncopyrighted story with an arresting 
idea was filmed a short while ago and a large 
concern bought it on its great dramatic pos- 
sibilities. When a private showing was given, 


however, the officers of the company decided 
that their reputation was worth the money they 
had misspent, and so they threw the piece in 
the scrap-basket. On the suggestion of one of 
their caption-writers another organization sal- 
vaged it for five thousand dollars. A brilliant 
captionist did some clever cutting and re- 
arranging, eliminated every sub-title and cre- 
ated new ones, with the result that this same 
film has already brought in a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars profit, and hasn’t fin- 
ished yet. This may not be a true test of its 
worth as art, but it certainly points to the 
captionist’s versatility and resource. 

Of course, this does not mean that every 
caption-writer can work miracles with a film. 
Only those will do so who know their public 
as well as their subject. The ideal captionist 
must allow for the differences in the intelli- 
gence and education of his audiences. His 
titles must not be so short that, like the over- 
economical telegram, they fail to convey their 
meaning. But if they are beyond a certain 
length the ready reader in the audience will be 
bored while waiting for the plodders to make 
out the titles. It is enlightening to test the 
comprehension of a picture audience when a 
joke is flashed on the screen. Note how long 
after you have finished reading it the general 
laugh comes. It is a gauge of literacy. 


The Caption-W riter’s Vocabulary 


O, too the title-writer’s vocabulary must be 

within the grasp, equally, of the professor 
and of the average labouring man. One caption- 
ist who takes a scientific interest in his work 
illustrated this point by trying out a caption 
on four different people, all devoted picture 
patrons. It had been written by a novice and 
contained the word “egress”. A scrubwoman 
said she knew what it was—‘one of them 
feathers that stick up in stylish hats”. A girl 
identified it as a “sort of witch’. A young 
man thought it was an animal in the zoo. And 
a high school student said he’d look it up. 
The word was changed to “exit”. 

Although the authors are becoming more and 
more expert, and while many of them are be- 
coming their own directors, there yet remain 
three provinces in which the caption-writer may 
rest secure. They are the news service, the 
travel photograph, and the educational film. 
Here there are no authors but Circumstance 
and the camera-man. We are not interested 
in the picture of a wrecked house unless we 
know it was a bomb and not a wrecking com- 
pany that blew it up; if we have never been 
to Japan we want to be told whether we are 
looking at a temple or a pagoda; and if our 
knowledge of water beetles is limited, we want 
to be told their habits and personal character- 
istics. The caption-writer must tell us these 
things—briefly, clearly, entertainingly, if pos- 
sible amusingly, for schooling still has an un- 
pleasant sound to us. And that the ability to 
do this is none too general may be seen from 
the captions of some of our foremost directors 
who think they possess this supreme gift. So 
it might seem justifiable to assume that the 
caption-writer will continue as one of the 
most important and best-paid factors in the 
moving picture industry. 
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The Famous Madonna of Tahiti, by Paul Gauguin 


ERHAPS the most startling and inexplicable event in the recent 

progress of art has been the sudden world interest in Paul Gau- 
guin. No painter of our own time has come so quickly into universal 
fame. His canvases are everywhere fetching phenomenal prices, both 
his early works (those painted in France while he was still a self- 
avowed amateur) and his later canvases—painted in the South Seas. 
Gauguin went to Tahiti, in 1891, at the age of 43, in order to escape 
the banality of European conventions, in life, in thought and in art, and 
it was there that he died, in May, 1903, at the age of 55. Naturally, the 
man’s genius as a painter has been chiefly responsible for this sudden 
burst of world interest in him. Next among the contributory causes, 
has been W. Somerset Maugham’s popular novel, “The Moon and 


Sixpence”, a work obviously based on the painter’s exotic life and 
story. The translation and wide distribution of Gauguin’s curious and 
intriguing work, “Noa Noa”, has also helped along the flame of interest. 
A life of him, by Charles Morice, has appeared in Paris, as well as a 
volume of Gauguin’s letters to his friend, Daniel de Monfried. The 
painter’s friendship with Pisarro and Van Gogh also added to his fame 
in many of the countries of Europe. The picture, originally called 
“Ia Orana Maria” (I Greet You, Madonna), is generally spoken of as 
The Madonna of Tahiti. Shortly after it reached New York it was 
exhibited at the Knoedler Galleries and created a profound interest 
because of its tropical brilliancy of colour, and simplicity of theme. 
The great canvas is now in the collection of Mr. Adolph Lewisohn. 
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The Wife Everlasting 


What Every Woman—In the Suburbs—Knows 


The Wife Speaks 


HERE! That’s five o'clock striking. 
George will be home in an hour. I'll 
just about have time to arrange my hair— 
in that new way. I wonder if he’ll like it. 
He said he liked it the other night when he 
saw Norma Talmadge with it that way, but 
you never can tell—men are so funny. I sup- 
pose that’s a platitude. I can’t help it, it’s 
true—they are funny. For. instance—he might 
think I was trying to be a vamp. He hates 
vamps. Anyway he hates me to try to be one. 
Vamp, vamp, vamp, the boys are marching! 
Isn’t that silly? If George said it, he’d try 
to make me believe it was clever—but I’m 
more honest—with myself, that is—I know it’s 
silly. Ta-t’ya t’ya tee! That awful fox-trot 
has started going through my brain again. 
Where are those hair-pins? I'll bet any- 
thing baby ate them. She eats everything, 
the poor little goat. Oh, I suppose that’s an 
awful thing to say about my own daughter 
(the voice of a baby crying reaches her from 
the adjoining nursery), but she is a goat, bless 
her heart. Ta-t’ya t’ya tee! It 7s a wonder- 
ful dance tune just the same. I haven’t been 
to a dance for so long that I wouldn’t know 
what to do. Let me see: suppose Betty was 
good, just one night this summer and George 
and I went to a real dance—that would be 
fun. Ill ask George if he’d like to, when he 
comes home. Still, I don’t suppose anyone 
would ask me to dance with him. I haven’t 
a thing to wear. I suppose I could fix up that 
old foulard. But even if someone did ask me, 
I'd probably do something like the Boston! 
Now, that’s absurd, I’m not as old as that—I 
mustn’t say things like that or Ill begin to 
feel old and once you begin to feel old you be- 
gin to look old. That’s what Agnes says... . 
She ought to know! Ha! Ha! I wish George 
had heard me say that. I must remember to 
tell him when he comes home. I'll pretend 
that 1 just thought of it. 


Enter Betty, the Child 


H Lord! Betty’s crying again. I'll never 
get my hair fixed—their teeth always 
bother them when you have something impor- 
tant to do. Teeth! Teeth! Teeth! I wish 
I was a dentist. No! Were a dentist. Wasa 
dentist? Were a dentist? Oh, Betty—I sup- 
pose I’ll have to go in to see you. That Doctor 
Holt says not to, in his book—but I don’t care. 
He never was a mother! (She enters nursery.) 
Betty! Betty, my darling, oh, you wuzza 
wuzza wuzza! Yes, indeed, you wuzza! Poor 
little scout! Do they hurt you? Mm! I'll bet 
they do. Here, can I. . No, that’s not 
according to Dr. Holt either. Betty, don’t 
make that awful face; you look like Fatty 
Arbuckle. I wonder where she gets that from. 
Not from our side of the family. Betty! I 
know now why Marguerite killed her baby— 
in Faust, you know—the child was teething! ! 
Mother doesn’t love you a bit when you go on 
in that way. . . . What? . . . Oh, yes, she 
does—yes, she does. That was only mother’s 
little joke. Mother was only joking. 
Well, I suppose I’ll have to pick her up. 
Come to mother, blessed, come to mother! 
Mm! It was a dreadful shame. Oh, good 


By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE 


gracious! Look at that! Sticking right into 
her! My hair-pins! Now, how in the world? 
There now, it was all right, wasn’t it, sweet- 
heart? Where did she ever get them from. 
Go to sleep, precious. Go to sleep. Sh! Sh! 


Sh! (She closes the door.) There, that’s 
done! Oh .... I forgot the hair-pins!! Tl 
have to go back! Oh, what a life! What a 


life! (She goes back, gets the hair-pins, and 





BETTY 
A Sketch by Helen Peale 


tiptoes out again.) Oh, dear! There she goes 
again! Poor darling! I wish she wouldn’t 
cough that way. (Entering the nursery again.) 
What is it, precious? Heavens, I don’t like 
that cough. That was just the way she coughed 
last winter when she was so sick and the Doc- 
tor said. . . . Oh, it can’t be that. Poor lamb! 
Does it hurt awfully when you cough? Per- 
haps father will bring you a—an elephant or 
—something, if you’re quiet. Of course, he’s 
coming home. . . . In just a little while, too. 
There, that’s better, isn’t it? It’s simply won- 
derful the way that child stops crying when 
she knows her father’s coming. (She steals 
out of the nursery.) 

There! She didn’t hear me close the door! 
She is good, I don’t care what anyone says. 
Now, let me see. Half past five! Oh, Ill 
never be ready in time for George. Now for 
the hair. How was it I did it in my mind the 
other day? I began on this side and brought 
up the short ends so they wouldn’t show and 
then . . .?2 Hm? Oh, there goes that good- 
looking young man by the window again. He 
has such a nice back. Imagine his being 
married—he’s only a child! I suppose his 
wife is some silly young thing. He looks as 
if he needed an older woman’s sympathy . . . 
not too old, of course. What was it Agnes told 
me about his wife? She has a lisp or dyed 
hair or something awful. . . . 

Now! It was something like that... . O, 
dear, I’m afraid that’s too conspicuous. I'll 
look away and then look back as if it were 
someone else! “There! Well, I don’t care what 
you say. . .. I think I look pretty nice. I 
wonder if George will notice it right away. 
Wait, I’ll get that big tortoise-shell comb that 


I never had the courage to wear. Where is it? 
Oh, bother, there’s the telephone. How’ll I 
ever manage? I'll lose the whole effect. T’ll 
have to hold it with one hand. Oh, dear! 


Hello. Yes. Oh, yes, Mr. Baker. . . . This 
is Mrs. Foster speaking. What? Oh, you 
wouldn’t think of doing such a thing! Turn 


off our electricity? But that would be horrid 
of you. That bill? Why, I paid that bill. 
Of course, I did. At least I gave it to Mr. 
Foster, and he never forgets things like that. 
Certainly not. Yes, I’ll ask him, if you insist, 
but it’s too absurd. Oh, very well. Good-bye. 
The idea! Ill have George call him up the 
moment he gets here. As if he could possibly 
—oh! It’s all fallen out of place, I’ll have 
to start it all over again. 


The Servant Problem 


HERE! Not quite so good—but pretty 

snappy! Pretty snappy! Oh, what fun 
an actress must have. I don’t blame them a 
bit. Is that child crying? No, it’s only a 
door squeaking. Now the comb. There. 
Now, let me see. I’ll get out my black dress. 
(Nora, the servant problem, knocks.) What 
is it, Nora? No, you can’t come in. Yes, of 
course, you can go to the movies after dinner. 
What? Of course, we’ll wait for Mr. Foster. 
Why, what time is it? After six. Yes, I 
know, the first performance begins at seven— 
well, his train must be late. I’m sorry, Nora, 
but I don’t see that there’s anything that J 
can do about it, do you? No, I don’t see why 
I should telephone to the station. No, Nora, 
that ends it. . (Nora departs.) 

Oh, now I suppose she’ll leave! They all 
do—it’s their way. Where’s that black dress? 
I want to surprise George. It’s always way 
back in the closet... . 

Hello! Oh, yes, George. Where are you? 
Is your train what? Oh, very 
well, dear, I understand . the bowl- 
ing club. Oh, not to-night, dear? You don’t 
mean to-night? What? No, there’s nothing 
special. No. Oh,no! Really. It’s all right, 
I suppose. Oh, yes—but, when will you be 
home? Oh. .. George! Oh, no, of course, 
I don’t mind your spending the night at 
Harry’s. . . . Wh—why should I? Go to the 
movies? No, I can’t because Nora’s going to 
them. Yes, Betty’s all right. She’s been 
coughing a little, but she’s ali right. Oh, by 
the way, George . . . you paid that electric 
light bill, didn’t you? Why, the one I gave 
you last month? You didn’t? Oh, George, 
and I told the man. . . . Well, never mind— 
n-n-nothing matters now—G-Goodnight, d-d- 
dear. (She goes to the mirror.) 

Oh! I'll never get it to look as nice as that 
again. Oh, George! How could you! Oh, I 
could commit—what is it, Betty! No, don’t 
cry, mother’s coming. What, Nora? Yes, that 
was Mr. Foster on the telephone. . . . No, he’s 
not coming home. I'll stay with Betty... . 

(She starts for the nursery, and passes the 
window.) Oh, there’s that nice boy again. 
His back 7s nice. . . . I’m sure he’s sympa- 
thetic... .. Where can he be going? . . . I’m sure 
he'd like my hair this way. I wonder if 
he. . . . Oh, all right, Betty, your stupid, ugly 
old mother’s coming. . . . 
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IRENE BARKER 
It is doubtful if Long Beach ever saw 


MARY HAY 





There is a song in the Ziegfeld “Nine 
O’Clock Revue” of life on the beaches 
This is what happens when 


a bathing suit of blue velvet, but Miss 
Barker makes it charming enough to 
make us believe it a coming fad there 


of America. 


we reach Coronado and meet Miss Hay 





ALLYN KING 
If this is typical of Palm Beach, we can 
readily undersand why all Americans park 
there over the week-end on the way. home 
from those pleasant little trips to Cuba 


SYBIL CARMEN 
Perhaps we have been maligning the 
many visitors to Havana. There may 
have been some other reasons than 
thirst for spending a vacation there 


SYBIL CARMEN 


Just to make sure that we miss none 
of its attractions, Miss Carmen here 
shows another view of what to expect 
on your next trip to the island of Cuba 


Bathing Girls Who Never Go Near the Water 


But Continue to Disport their Charming Costumes Nightly on the Shingles of the New Amsterdam Roof 
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DE MEYER 


AVLEY, the Dutch dancer, who has recently triumphed in New York 
and other Eastern cities, first gained his fame in this country when 
he was brought here by Anna Pavlowa, a little over four years ago. 


Andreas Pavley, Dancer and Ballet Master 


Who Has Been Associated with Serge Oukrainsky in the Ballet of the Chicago Opera Company 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


JESSICA BROWN 


Has very little to do in “The Girl 
from Home” except to hold the audi- 
ence with her dancing during those lit- 
tle gaps which will occur in the best 
regulated musical comedies 


Musical Comedies That Bloo 






DOROTHY 
DICKSON 


Has scored a huge 
success in ‘“Las- 
sie ”, but this play 
represents only half 
of her summer ac- 
tivities. After the 
show she dances 
with Carl Hyson at 
the Hotel Biltmore 


ELEANOR 
PAINTER 


There was never 
any doubt as to the 
success of “Floro- 
dora” after it was 
announced that Miss 
Painter was to play 
the part of Dolores. 
Next season she 
will sing in Europe 
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BARON DE MEYER 


DOROTHY SMOLLER 


There are a number of reasons for the 

success of ‘“‘What’s in a Name?”, but 

Miss Smoller’s dancing as the Princess 

in the Japanese number is one of the 
most potent of them 


MARGOT KELLY 


No one who saw Miss Kelly 
in “Pierrot the Prodigal” is 
likely to forget her, but, just 
to make sure, she is now one 
of the principals in the pres- 
ent revival of ‘‘Florodora” 


And Continue, Tra-la, Through the Languorous Nights of the Summer 
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Romance: A Farce for One Man and Four Poupees 
Change the Setting as You Will, Love Has Only One Drama in His Repertoire 


I 
a youth I was shy, yet, being curious- 


S 
A esta, and desiring to love, I read all 


the books which had been written of 
love, both by the poets—the masters of the lyric 
line—and by those other writers who have gone 
with the soul into strange places. I suffered 
with the young Dante in his mystic adoration 
of Beatrice. I read Suetonius on the mon- 
strous loves of the Caesars; I dreamed again 
the hideous nightmare of love which Petronius 
related in the Satyricon. I knew the sweetness 
of Chaucer’s Cressida and the bitterness of the 
Cressida of Shakespeare. 
I was consoled when Verlaine laid his head 
on that heart still sounding with his kisses; 
I shared Keats’ vain desire to rest: 


“Pillowed upon my fair love’s ripening breast 
To feel forever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake forever in a sweet unrest.” 


So that, when I finally came to love, I had, not 
one book alone for a go-between as had Paolo 
and Francesca—I had a whole library. 

I was allowed to go to Europe to finish my 
education, an opportunity which I accepted 
with alacrity. Those scarred and ancient cities 
which have suffered like human souls were a 
more fitting background for the high passion 
Ihad dreamed of than the optimistic crudeness 
of the typical cities of America. . . . 

I was nineteen when I first saw Mercedes. 
It was in a small inn on the outskirts of Cor- 
dova, kept by an old man with a bald face, 
yellow and wizened as an apple that dries on 
the tree. I sat alone at an oaken table in the 
It was late, and the oil in the lamps 
was low. Lines of yellow, pimply pumpkins 
hung from the ceiling and scattered grotesque 
shadows about the room. Two men were 
drinking at the table beside me. Now and 
again came a riot of laughter and drinking 
catches from the next room. 

The door opened; a drunken youth lurched 
through it and steadied himself against the 
table. A girl—Mercedes—stood for a moment 
behind him in the doorway, radiant with youth, 
a lace shawl over her head, her full yellow 





Gianetta combined the passionate simplicity 
of an Italian child with that tired tenderness 
which belongs to women of an ancient race 


By T. P. DINVILLIERS 





Mercedes stood for a moment in the door- 
way, radiant with youth, a lace shawl over 
her head in the Castilian fashion, her full 
yellow skirt motionless in the lamplight 


Poupées dressed by Herman Patrick Tappé 


skirt motionless in the lamplight. Her lover 
leered at her with dazed eyes, then collapsed 
into a chair. Slowly she advanced into the 
space between the tables, and began a pas seul 
with intricate steps, humming an enchanting 
air. Faster and faster moved the dancer and 
with more bewildering paces. Mercedes be- 


came a yellow cloud, a flame, a whirlwind. 





Se 


Germaine made love seem both an art and a 
form of genius. Unlike most French women, 
she retained her looks when she took off her hat 


_ pearl matches every other pearl. 
' twelve hundred francs. 


With a short cry she stopped abruptly, her skirt 
still whirling, her feet still. She sank in a 
confused heap beside me and laid her flushed 
cheek against mine. My arms closed around 
her bare shoulders—her lips were warm and 
soft; her kiss was long. I felt confused, but 
one thing was certain: this was love as I had 
dreamed it—free, exultant, demanding noth- 
ing, giving everything! 

Mercedes withdrew a little from my embrace. 

“Now,” she said, “Will you buy me some 
excellent wine? I can’t drink the vinegar that 
that fool buys me.” 

I ordered the wine, and helped her to revive 
her lover. 

II 

T was in Florence that I met Gianetta. She 

had been engaged to sing in opera at Monte 
Carlo, so we journeyed together by easy stages 
to the Riviera. There I stayed through Janu- 
ary and February, driving with her every after- 
noon, dining with her every evening, hearing 
her exquisite voice each night. Gianetta had 
the passionate simplicity of a child, but in her 
eyes was that tired tenderness which belongs 
only to women of an ancient race. I was very 
happy, for I was not yet twenty and I was cer- 
tain that this was indeed love. 

We drove one afternoon up the steep road 
toward the Prince’s palace, not for the sake of 
seeing again its ugly rose-stained walls, but for 
a glimpse of the sky beyond the remote snow 
of the Maritime Alps. The trees on each 
side were rusty green, the houses washed with 
the brilliant sunlight which carried with it no 
warmth. Gianetta’s hand rested quietly on 
mine. She leaned close to me as if she would 
kiss me, but reluctantly forebore. “David,” 
she said, “I have seen something very beauti- 
ful this morning.” 

“Yes?” I answered. 

“A necklace; such a tiny one, but every 
And only 
Such a bargain!” 

“But you are very beautiful as you are, 
Gianetta. Besides, how shall I know, if I give 
you such presents, that you love me only for my- 
self?” (Continued on page 96) 





Edith was like something returned to after a 
long search in far lands, the reminiscent quiet 
of evening after the consuming glare of noon 
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Portrait of a Lady 
A Notable New Canvas 
By LEON BAKST 


HE exhibition in New York of Léon 

Bakst’s most recent paintings, décor, 
water colours and costume sketches, was 
indubitably one of the artistic landmarks 
of the winter. In it the great Russian 
painter was able to display his versatility in 
a dozen or more ways, particularly in re- 
vealing to us a splendid group of new and 
brilliantly coloured sketches for theatrical 
costumes. The exhibition was also made 
memorable because it contained the striking 
canvas reproduced on this page. It is the 
only portrait of any importance attempted 
by the painter for a long time, and 3, 
appropriately enough, a likeness of Mrs. 
John W. Garrett, who brought to this 
country all the works seen at the exhibition 
and who has been for years one of the 
painter’s enthusiastic patrons and _ friends. 
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The New Girl 


A Type of Modern Woman Which Is Likely to Bring the New Utopia to Ground 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE, Author of “John Ferguson”, “Jane Clegg”, etc. 


the making of a new man of me 

brought me lately into the company 
of A New Girl. The Government re- 
quired my presence in a certain place, 
and it very kindly sent a motor car to 
fetch me to it. The car was driven by 
A New Girl whose age I judged to be 
about twenty-one. I felt dubious at first 
about trusting my life to her, for I feel 
very strongly that it is my duty to the 
community to take great care of myself, 
but her air of complete self-assurance 
soon convinced me that she would de- 
liver me, dead or alive, at my destination, 
but probably alive. ‘So I climbed into 
the car and sat down beside her with an 
affectation of unconcern that, I hope, de- 
ceived everyone, though it did not de- 
ceive me. 

Now, when I come into the presence 
of a young woman who is doing some- 
thing far better than I can ever hope to 
do it, I feel impelled to cover up my 
inefficiency by uttering patronizing plati- 
tudes. It is a characteristic which I 
share with most men. I said to my 
driver, “How marvellous a thing it is 
that you, a young girl, should be able 
to drive a motor-car with so much skill 
through congested traffic, when I, a man, 


(jie making of 3 connected with 








would certainly fall off a tricycle with 
fright if I were to see two carts ap- 
proaching me!’’ She looked at me short- 
ly and sharply, with that expression in 
her eyes which said very plainly, ‘This 
man is too garrulous!” and murmured aloud, 
“Oh!” 

I am not easily discouraged, so I enquired 
whether she could do small repairs. She said 
“Yes” in a tone which indicated that, but for 
modesty, she would add “‘And large repairs, 
too!” Then I spilled my platitudes, both 
patronizing and ponderous all over her. I 
said I supposed that there had been a great 
many accidents to girl-drivers, and was dashed 
by her casual reply that in eighteen months on 
the twisty and rough roads of the district, 
there had only been one accident to a girl 
chauffeur. ‘‘That’s a good record, isn’t it?” 
she said proudly. I assured her that it was. 

“How odd it is,” I exclaimed with incredi- 
ble banality, “to think that ten years ago it 
was inconceivable that a girl of your age 
should be driving great lumping lorries all over 
the country . . . should even have driven mo- 
tor-ambulances almost up to the firing-line in 
France! . . .” 

She nodded her head, and sounded a mighty 
blast on her horn, seriously discomposing an 
elderly gentleman who was crossing the street 
as if it were his private property. 

“In ten years’ time,” she said, “girls will 
be piloting aeroplanes!” 


Mr. Huxtable’s Daughters 


HEN her tongue became looser and she 
spoke quite freely. I made a reference to 
some middle-aged spinsters I had lately met, 
and told her how pitiful their lives seemed to 
me. They knew nothing, they could no noth- 
ing. Their father, an extremely able business 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 
Drawing by Alan Odle 


man, had brought his daughters up much in 
the manner in which Mr. Huxtable in Gran- 
ville Barker’s The Madras House had brought 
up his family of daughters. One of them re- 
minded me strongly of Caroline, in Brieux’s 
The Three Daughters of M. Dupont, who gave 
her fortune to an inventor in the hope that he 
would feel sufficiently grateful to her to wish 
to be her husband. One saw these poor help- 
less women drifting from one boarding house 
to another, friendless and without occupation, 
living on meagre private means and endeavour- 
ing to relieve the monotony of their existence 
by performing small tasks of little utility or 
merit. It seemed to me, I said, that a father 
who deliberately limited his daughters’. scope 
in that manner was doing them a far more 
serious wrong than would be done to them by 
some swindler who took their tiny fortunes 
from them. 

My companion had never heard of Mr. 
Granville Barker or of M. Brieux, but her 
sentiments on the subject of women’s educa- 
tion were as modern as theirs, if, indeed, they 
were not much more so. 

“T was very lucky,” she said. “I never was 
a stay-at-home girl at all. The war broke out 
before I had left school, so I was able to go 
straight into the Woman’s Motor Corps and 
learn to work! I wouldn’t be a stay-at-home 
girl for anything. I should hate not to have 
something to do!” 

She told me of a friend of hers who had 
refused to go home and lead a ladylike life. 
She was like the tiger which has tasted blood: 
she had tasted work, and she knew now, with 





unshakable conviction, that she could 
never consent to the empty life of the 
loafer again. 

It is necessary, I think, to be quite 
clear about what the New Girl means by 
‘a stay-at-home girl”. She does not 
mean by this description, a girl who is 
domesticated and can take charge of a 
house; for in her opinion a skilful house- 
wife is as good as, if not better than, a 
skilful motor-driver. She does definitely 
mean by “the stay-at-home girl’, the 
kind of woman who is content to spend 
her time in trivial employments of a 
lady-like character. This girl does not 
consider that “‘doing the flowers” is work 
at all. If she were at home, she would 
want to cook the dinner. She does not 
consider that sitting about in the after- 
noon in the hope (or the fear) that some- 
one will call is a fit occupation for a 
healthy human being, male or female. 
She does not consider that “going into 
town” to look at the shops, or taking the 
animals out for an airing in the morn- 
ing, or frittering one’s existence away in 
some such fashion, is a worthy form of 
passing through time to eternity. In 
short, she has tasted work, and she in- 
tends to go on working. 





The Woman’s Revolution 


AM not a sociologist, and I do not 
pretend to have the gift of prophecy. 
I do not know what effect the intrusion 
of these working girls into our social 
system has had, on it, nor can I foretell 
what changes this intrusion will bring about; 
but I have the uncommon capacity of be- 
ing able to use my eyes and ears with some 
skill, and I am perfectly sure that whatever 
revolutions may be coming in this country will 
have been brought about mainly, if not en- 
tirely, by the extraordinary change in the men- 
tal outlook of the young girl during the last 
five years. While men are arguing about 
Soviets and Socialism and Direct Action and 
similar doctrines invented by intellectuals 
who have learned to do everything but smile, 
and have studied everything except the com- 
mon psychology of their countrymen, young 
women will be bringing about that state of 
society in which people will be ashamed to exist 
without accomplishing a definite job of useful 
work, 

In that happy time, we will all go about 
saying, not, “How much can I get for this 
job?” but “How well can I do this job?” We 
shall have trade unions coming out on strike, 
not for more pay and less work, but for the 
right to do one’s job as well as one can. We 
may even, in the course of the aeons,see men 
refusing to work with a comrade, not because 
he is a non-unionist, but because he is an in- 
competent workman. 

I live, not without disappointment, in the 
hope that some day, trade unionists will re- 
fuse to handle shoddy goods and will insist 
on following the honourable tradition that 
value should be given for money. I think, 
however, that it will be women who will bring 
that Utopia to ground. 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Because he is one of the master violinists 
of our age; because he is a composer of 
suites for the violin; but chiefly because a 
notable musical comedy by him has 
just been produced with success 


EDMOND T. QUINN 

VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
Because he spent several years as a 
rancher in the Argentine; because he 
is the most popular of living Spanish 
novelists, and, finally, because this bust 
of him was modelled by Edmond Quinn 
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MALCOLM ARBUTHNOT 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Because he is the author of the most 
original comedies of the modern English 
stage; because his economic and political 
writings are as brilliant as his comedies; 
because he has achieved a position in the 
XXth Century comparable to that of Vol- 
taire in the XVIIIth; but chiefly because 
he has recently refused a half million dol- 
lars for the movie rights of his plays 





SIR WILLIAM ORPEN 
Because he was made a 
Major in the British 
Army; because, with the 
possible exception of 
John Sargent, he is the 
ablest of English-speak- 
ing portrait painters; be- 
cause he has just turned 
forty; because he is one 
of the most versatile of 
living painters; because 
he presented many of his 
notable war pictures to 
museums in Great Brit- 
ain; but, chiefly, because 
he is about to pay a long 
expected visit to Amer- 
ica, where he will find a 
continent waiting to do 
him every honor 
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Our New Remount Service 


Destined, at Last, to Solve the Problem of Securing Army Horses in the Event of War 


will presently have a constructive re- 

mount system, a system that will make 
it possible for the war department properly 
to equip with serviceable horses any force that 
may be called to arms. 

The failure of the makeshift remount ser- 
vice of the army to pro- 
vide the A. E. F. in 
France in 1917 and 1918 
with horses of the right 
sort and in sufficient num- 
bers for the prosecution of 
the war, without seeking 
the aid of sorely pressed 
allies, brought to the hier- 
archs of the war depart- 
ment a realization of the 
need of creating a sepa- 
rate division of experts in 
remount problems, and of 
investing its members with 
the means and the authori- 
ty to organize che produc- 
tion of American military 
horses of approved types. 

Such a division was cre- 
ated last fall by the chief 
of the general staff, under 
the authorization of the 
Secretary of War. 

The new service is 
known officially as the Re- 
mount Division. It is an 
integral part of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. It is divided into two 
parts, one administrative, the other advisory. 
The officers who have been assigned to ad- 
ministrative tasks are active officers of the cav- 
alry, artillery and quartermaster’s depart- 
ments, detailed for the service because of their 
special knowledge. These officers with the en- 
listed men who serve under them are desig- 
nated as the Remount Service. Their chief is 
Colonel Frank Spear Armstrong of the cavalry. 
Under Colonel Armstrong, as heads of branches 
of production, purchase, training, etc., are 
Colonel Stanley Koch, Lieutenant Colonel 
Charles L. Scott, Major J. F. Taublee, Major 
A. A. Cederwald, Major John T. Sallee, and 
a staff of officers of lower grades. The head- 
quarters of the Remount Service is in Wash- 
ington. 


(Fit pes assenting, the United States 


KAZANJIAN 


MAJOR AUGUST 
BELMONT 


Chairman of the 
Jockey Club of New 
York and for many 
years an active force 
in the movement for 
a remount service 
and better horses in 
the U.S. Army 


ie advisory branch, which is called the 
Remount Board, is of mixed military and 
civilian membership. Its military members are 
how, and will be in the future, recruited from 
such members of the service as have given 
close study to military horse problems. It is 
intended that the civilian members shall be 
persons whose interests in horses and horse 
production give them special knowledge of 
breeds that will be invaluable to their military 
colleagues. The head of the Remount Board 
1s always to be the chief of the Remount 
Division. The Remount Board is to meet peri- 
odically at the headquarters of the Remount 
Division in Washington or ‘whenever the chief 
of the division calls the members together. 
No civilian interest concerned in the pro- 
duction of blooded horses was slighted by 


By O’NEIL SEVIER 












HARRIS & EWING 


LT. COL. 
CHARLES L. 
SCOTT 


Was formerly a 
cavalry officer, 
now chief of 
remount breed- 
ing operations 


SIGNAL CORPS, U. S. A. 
COL. F. S. ARMSTRONG 
Formerly chief of the Remount Division of 


the A. E. 
Division of the United States Army, 
headquarters at Washington 


F. and now chief of the Remount 
with 


General Peyton C. Marsh, chief of the general 
staff of the United States Army, when he 
named the Remount Board, the military mem- 
bers of which are Major Generals William J. 
Snow and Jesse MclI. Carter, Colonels Arm- 
strong and George H. Cameron and Lieutenant 
Colonel Scott, of the cavalry corps; Colonels 
John S. Fair and Bruce Palmer, of the gen- 
eral staff; Major Sallee, of the quartermaster’s 
corps; and Major Charles W. Jewell, of the 
veterinary corps. 












The civilian personnel consists of Dr. John 
H. Mohler, of the department of agriculture; 
Robert H. Strawbridge, of Pennsylvania; Cap- 
tain Philip M. Walker, U. S. A. (retired), of 
Virginia; August Belmont, F. Ambrose Clark, 
Thomas Hitchcock and Algernon Daingerfield, 
of New York; Arthur B. Hancock, of Ken- 
tucky; Hayden Channing, 
of Connecticut, and David 
M. Look, Matt S. Cohen, 
C. A. Benton and W. R. 
Brown. Of these civilian 
members Mr. Belmont, 
who is chairman of the 
Jockey Club of New 
York; Mr. Hancock and 
Captain Walker are ac- 
tively engaged in the pro- 
duction on a grand scale 
of thoroughbred race 
horses. Mr. Belmont’s 
Nursery Farm, which is 
in Kentucky, was the 
birthplace of Man o’War, 
Lucullite and Mad Hat- 
ter, three of the American 





_ racing heroes of the sea- 


* OMAR son of 1919; also, of the 
world famous Tracery, a 
son of Rock Sand and 
Topiary, for which a thor- 
oughbred producer of the 
Argentine Republic recent- 
ly paid the record price of 
$253,000. 

Mr. Hancock’s Claiborne stud, which is 
domiciled in Kentucky, sent to the races last 
season Blazes, winner of the Grab Bag Handi- 
cap at Saratoga and the Kentucky Futurity at 
Lexington. 


A prominent horse- 
man, whose steeple- 
chasers haye long 
been famous. A 
civilian, Mr. Clark 
takes an active in- 
terest in the Re- 
mount Service 


HE Remount Board, as an advisory coun- 
cil, will be a permanent organization as re- 
gards its civilian personnel. Its non-military 
members will serve as long as they can worry 
along on salaries of one dollar a year. The mili- 
tary personnel, however, will be a shifting one. 
The Remount Board is now unanimously 
of the opinion that the association between na- 
tional defense and the two types of horses that 
in America are called thoroughbred—the run- 
ning horse and the trotter—is of supreme im- 
portance. 

The superiority of thoroughbred blood to 
all other in the military horse was established 
in Europe yeats before the outbreak of the 
great war by costly experimentation in which 
all breeds of horses were thoroughly tried. It 
was confirmed by the experiences of the vari- 
ous armies that struggled nearly five years for 
the mastery of Europe. 

Mr. Belmont, who, in the last twenty years, 
has conducted instructive private experiments 
in cross breeding trotters and thoroughbreds, 
has been able to give his colleagues of the Re- 
mount Board some interesting information. He 
twice bred a stout trotting mare of a stock his 
father, the first August Belmont, developed at 
the Nursery Stud for service on the roads in 
pre-automobile days, to his brilliantly success- 
ful thoroughbred stallion, Fair Play, sire of 
Man o’ War and Mad (Continued on page 90) 





VANITY FAIR 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Miss Hoffman is one of the surest and most versatile of American vaudeville artists. Her imitations of well-known actresses 
have long been the delight of her audiences, while her genius for dancing has kept her on the peak of public approval 


Gertrude Hoffman: The Soul of the White Peacock 


In a New Dance in Which She Essays to Interpret the Spirit of Vanity 
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Vaudeville as an Art 
A Discussion of Some Outstanding Figures in the World of Variety 


ITH the ominous and disconcerting 

\\) tendency in official life to correct pub- 

lic habit and inclination, the person 
in search of pleasure finds himself turning with 
alacrity to every new form of diversion that 
presents itself. He wearies of the more in- 
effective indoor sports such as eating French 
pastry, nibbling bon bons, and drinking na- 
tional grenadines. And, having wearied of 
them, he discovers a new pastime—vaudeville. 
He talks of it now almost as glibly as he once 
did of opera. 

Before saying too much of vaudeville it 
might be well to speak of the revue. The 
revue is, as we know, made up on the vaude- 
ville principle, so that really the very best peo- 
ple have been sanctioning the idea of vaudeville 
without being more than just conscious of it. 

George Cohan’s Revue is a much missed 
factor in our season’s pleasure and it is most 
regrettable that he has decided against the idea 
of continuance,—for George says that there 
will be no more revues from his hand. 

But we have Ed Wynn with us now, who 
offers us an admirable substitute, and we hope 
that Mr. Wynn will be sufficiently encouraged 
by his first revue success to continue for some 
time. He gives in this revue some of the best 
spots in present-day vaudeville, notably Lillian 
Fitzgerald, whose character imitations of 
French chanson singers, chorus girls, and 
operatic satellites are admirably done. Then 
he presents us with Regal and Moore, acrobats 
of the very highest order, along with Ray 
Miller’s seductive jazz band. 


The Queen of Bare-back Riders 


fl to come directly to the matter in hand. 
Have you ever heard of May Wirth? 
May Wirth is the first circus-rider of the. world. 
She has been a feature of the great circus, 
Ringling and Barnum & Bailey, for the past 
six years. 

May Wirth is surely one of the finest of 
artists. . She has been learning her art 
ever since childhood; her acrobatic ancestry 
of five generations is a sort of aristocratic gift 
and I even fancy she must have been swung to 
sleep by maternal arms on the back of a white 
horse. She has told me in her fascinating 
English—or should I say Australian ?—ac- 
cent, that she determined as a girl to do every- 
thing that the men riders could do! And she 
has always shown a preference for the athletic 
rather than the ballet aspects of her art. 

She turns cartwheels and forward hand- 
springs with the most amazing agility. She 
takes with superb ease the forward spring on 
the back of the horse through the lovely tra- 
ditional hoop of white paper which we never 
forget from our childhood and never grow 
tired of. She runs from the ground to the 
horse’s back, turns, ascends, glides after him 
in a cartwheel and re-ascends again in a swirl 
of movement that leaves one dizzy and de- 
lighted. She stands on her head with her 
feet high in air while the horse rushes around 
the ring at a breakneck pace, and she closes 
her act by turning cartwheels across the ring 
with the rapidity of a buzz-saw. 

Yes, there is only one May Wirth! Her 
delightful smile goes perfectly with the huge 





By MARSDEN HARTLEY 


bow of pink ribbon on the mane of the docile 
white horse, who eats sugar out of her hand 
so affectionately. If you have a feeling for 
artistic values in life you will find that May 
Wirth satisfies it. She is the perfect circus 
rider. I congratulate myself on having fol- 
lowed her career for the last six years, from 
the very first day when she came to Madison 
Square Garden as “little” May Wirth, with 
white ribbons in her long dark hair. 


The Incomparable Grock 


ET me now take you back to the theatre and 
into the presence of another distinguished 
artist. Have you ever seen the incomparable 
French clown, who calls himself Grock? If 
you have not, I advise you to catch him on 
his return trip before he leaves the country. 
I have been told that he speaks very poor 
French, and is probably not French at all, 
but then, neither was the equally incomparable 
Gaby Deslys, who was actually a Hungarian. 
It is enough that artists who learn their art 
among the French catch the French fineness of 
quality, and it is enough that Grock comes to 
us as a first class clown, a first class artist 
in pantomime. 

Grock is first of all a man of intelligence, 
with a superb gift for humour. His feeling 
for the delicate and comic in catastrophe 
amounts to nothing short of genius. His work 
includes the best of both characterization and 
caricature and he plays from one to the other 
with consummate skill. He employs, to pro- 
voke laughter, the simplest possible means, 
without a suspicion of slap-stick, as naive as 
the fun of a child. He is the Forain of vaude- 
ville, a master of economy and deftness of line. 
His irresistible grotesquerie is as delicately sim- 
ple as that of the French draughtsman. 

But looking behind Grock’s grimace, one is 
aware of something like pathos. It is Pierrot 
we recognize, the merry and wistful artist. He 
is an excellent musician at the piano and with 
the concertina, and sets off his grotesque act 
with moments of artistic seriousness. His 
artistry has no lapses of vulgarity in it,—that 
is, he is never commonplace. His work has a 
clear continuity; he is a wit in a continual 
predicament. His fertile brain teems with in- 
ventive pizzicatti; his sleeve is stuffed with 
solemn tricks. Creation depends largely on 
fine perceptions, and Grock knows the dif- 
ference between controlling the stage and being 
merely present upon it. 

I appeal to you, new recruits to vaudeville, 
to “get”? Grock as he passes by on his will-o’- 
the-wisp way. ‘These artists are the brilliant 
moths of an uncertain moonlight. They seem 
to flicker among the stars and then are carried 
away on comets’ tails into the oblivion of we 
know not what remote and beautiful planet. 

And now for a moth on a silver wire! 
Have you ever seen Bird Millman, the ex- 
traordinary little acrobat of Madison Square 
Garden? One never thinks of training or work 
when one sees this swan-like enchantress. One 
would expect her to skim the surface of the 
sunrise with the same ease as she performs 
on the wire. I think of her as springtime, as 
morning in a garden. She treads out on the 
taut wire the most exquisite of measures. She 


is perfectly at home on a spun thread hung 
high in bright space. 

No wonder the expensive roof-gardens keep 
her over in New York from one April to an- 
other, until the circus clamours for her again. 

And, finally, I must tell you of George and 
Dick Rath, who have been “doubling” all 
winter at the Winter Garden and the Century 
Roof. These two remarkable acrobats, like 
a fragment of the Parthenon frieze, come as 
near to the eurhythmics of teachers lixe Dal- 
croze and Fokine as it is possible for acrobats 
todo. It is like melody wonderfully frozen in 
a state of sculptural arrest. All fine art con- 
ceals its labour with the disguises of virtuosity 
and so the work of these boys becomes the 
smile of the perfected body, at ease in the morn- 
ing of athletic brilliance. They are without 
doubt as conscious as Mary Garden of the 
effectiveness of their profile and of the rich- 
ness of the patterns they make. They present 
a series of sculptural harmonies turned sud- 
denly and with consummate artistry into capti- 
vating drawing-room acrobatics. It is a pity 
that royalty is rather out of fashion: they 
would certainly have been indispensable at any 
Greek or Roman afternoon or for some mid- 
night whirl in the Renaissance. 

At vaudeville, one has to sit, of course, 
through a great deal that is wearisome, but 
that is true also of one’s experience with any 
sort of art. For myself, I can say that I love 
it all with an almost affectionate jealousy and 
bless it for relieving the legitimate stage from 
its ever-increasing tendency toward banality. 


Vaudeville at the Metropolitan 


HY doesn’t some Ali Baba of commerce, 

with a desire for a new type of fun, come 
forward with a little of his pin money to spend 
upon a vaudeville de luxe, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on a useless Tuesday, shall we 
say? Who knows but Stravinsky might be in- 
duced to write some music for it? It is surely 
not at all outside the range of his ambition: 
no one who is not eager for novelty could have 
written the Sacre du Printemps. He is one 
of the few musicians left in the world with a 
feeling for life. He wants all the concert halls 
swept out, just as Duse once remarked that all 
the stages should be swept of the actors. 

Let me tell you what I should like to see: 
first, in the center of the stage, May Wirth 
and her horses, a pyramid of beauty; then, 
above them, Bird Millman, on her wire of 
sunlit frost; and, as an apex to the design, 
the iridescent Mlle. Leitzel on the rope and 
rings. On one side of this setting, I should 
place George and Dick Rath, the most grace- 
ful of acrobats, and on the other hand I should 
have Regal and Moore in their incredible toe- 
hanging. I should fill up the back spaces with 
artists like the Four Bards, in fancy hand- 
balancing, and as a design for the huge back 
drop, I should ask Delmore and Lee, the 
Apollos of acrobatics, to swirl on their silver 
ladders. If Mr. Stravinsky would consent to 
do the music, I should be glad to assist in 
providing a proper modernistic setting for this 
unsurpassable spectable. With such an as- 
semblage of artists, I feel sure I could tell 
the world one of its final words. 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


MAE MURRAY 


First became famous as 
the original Nell Brink- 
ley girl, but that was 
long enough ago for 
Miss Murray to develop 
from an ingenue to a 
competent emotional 
actress. Her latest pic- 
ture, “The Right to 
Love”, is enacted in a 
tragic mood and _ will 
show her emotional talent 





NORMA TALMADGE 


One of the three Talmadge sisters, known to 
every right-minded movie fan. She is un- 
questionably one of the best of our emotional 
actresses on the screen. Her next picture 
will be entitled “Branded”, and will shortly 
be released through the First National 





HOOPER ART STUDIOS 


VANITY FAIR 





cianatin FAIRCHILD 
LOUISE HUFF 


Once played opposite 
Jack Pickford and is now 
starring on her own ac- 
count. She is now mak- 
ing a light comedy for 
Selznick, to be called 
“Dangerous Paradise”. 
We don’t know just where 
the danger comes in, but 
undoubtedly Miss Huff 
will have something to 
do with it 


DOROTHY CUMMING 
An Australian who no 
sooner had gained an 
American reputation as 
Cyril Maude’s leading 
lady and as an impor- 
tant member of David 
Belasco’s company in 
“Tiger! Tiger!” than she 
abandoned the regular 
stage to star in several 
George Fitzmaurice pro- 
ductions for the screen. 
She will return to the 
legitimate stage in the fail 


Stars to be Seen by Day as Well as by Night 


Actresses Whose Talents Explain the Boom in Movie Matinées 
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Mes Sensationnels Souvenirs d’Amérique 


Comment J’ai Fait la Connaissance du Club le Plus Original de New-York 


me demanda un matin Monsieur Piter- 
clown, le joyeux propriétaire de l’hotel 
ou je prenais “pension.” 

“Amateur, Monsieur Piterclown?” 

“En ce cas, je peux vous faire visiter le club 
de New-York qui détient certainement le rec- 
ord de l’originalité?” 

“Quel club?” 

“Le Clic-Clac-Club’— Haute  curiosité, 
Monsieur! C’est un club tres fermé, n’y pénétre 
pas qui veut. Aussi a part quelques initiés la 
plupart des New-Yorkais ignorent son exist- 
ence—Dés ce soir, si vous le désirez, nous 
irons faire un tour au ‘Clic-Clac-Club’.” 

“Entendu, cher Monsieur Piterclown.” 

“Comme vous pouvez en juger, me dit Mon- 
sieur Piterclown, dés que nous edimes franchi 
le seuil du ‘Clic-Clac-Club’, ce cercle n’a rien 
d’anormal 4 premiére vue. C’est le Club 
classique par excellence. Mais entrons dans 
la salle de jeu:” 

Nous pénétrames dans la salle de Jeu. 


;E TES-VOUS amateur d’excentricités?” 


gh gen d’une longue table étaient réunis 
des hommes d’ages divers et paraissant 
appartenir au meilleur monde. Tout en dis- 
tribuant les cartes, le joueur qui tenait la 
banque, annonga d’une voix calme. 

“Messieurs, il y a quinze gifles en banque 

“Banco!” dit une voix. 

Le banquier retourna sa carte. Le joueur 
avait perdu. “Il y a trente gifles en Banque,” 
continua le Banquier. 

Ahuri, ne comprenant rien a ce jeu abraca- 
dabrant, j’avais attiré Piterclown dans un coin 
de la salle. 

“M’avez-vous conduit dans un asile de fous, 
mon Cher Piterclown?” lui dis-je. 

“Ou: diable voyez-vous des fous?” me ré- 
pondit-il. 

Ces gens-la ont bien le droit de jouer des 
gifles au lieu de dollars si tel est leur bon 
plaisir? Je vous ai d’ailleurs prévenu que 
nous sommes dans un Club d’excentriques. 

“Alors, sérieusement ils jouent des gifles?” 

“Sérieusement. Au ‘Clic-Clac-Club’ l’enjeu 
se compose uniquement de gifles. Tout est 
affaire de conventions, n’est-ce-pas? Diail- 
leurs la régle du jeu est bien simple. Le gag- 
nant a le droit d’administrer sur les joues du 
perdant la totalité de son gain de gifles. Par 
exemple, nous jouons ensemble: Je mets douze 
gifles en banque. Si vous faites banco, vous 
avez un bon de douze gifles sur mes joues.” 

“Aprés la partie, tous ces joueurs vont s’ad- 
ministrer froidement d’interminables séries de 
gifles? Mais c’est un amusement de brutes!”’ 

“Non, de neurasthéniques—Ces pauvres 
gens cherchent simplement a se distraire. Cha- 
cun son godt. D’ailleurs les paiements ne 
seffectuent généralament pas en bloc. Le 
gagnant a le droit de distribuer ses gifles 
n’importe quel jour, n’importe ol et a n’im- 
porte quelle heure, au perdant qui doit les en- 
caisser sans broncher. On a vu des gagnants 
aller réveiller leurs débiteurs en pleine nuit 
afin de leur administrer les gifles gagnées. 
Tenez, & ce propos, je vais vous raconter une 
histoire qui s’est passée il n’y a pas longtemps 
et qui vous prouvera que les inventions les 
plus absurdes ont parfois d’heureux résultats. 


? 


CAMI 


‘Vous connaissez Jim Corbett, le Boxeur? 
C’est un vieil habitué du Club. Pas trés 


heureux aux cartes, mais beau joueur, malgré- 


tout. Je lui ai vu perdre sans sourciller un 
banco de 720 gifles. Oui, Monsieur, 720 gifles! 
C’est une somme! I] est vrai que Jim n’est 
pas tres délicat des joues et qu’il pouvait sup- 
porter facilement un pareii désastre. Quelle 
sacrée damnée machoire! 

“En revanche, on pourrait croire que lorsqu’il 
gagne Jim doit étre la terreur des joues per- 
dantes. Erreur, Monsieur, Jim est habitué 4 
donner des coups de poing, mais il ne sait pas, 
non réellement pas, appliquer une gifle. Ques- 
tion d’entrainement, Monsieur. Jim est un 
Boxeur, ce n’est pas un gifleur. Chacun son 
métier, vous me comprenez? Sa gifle n’est 
guére plus redoutable que celle d’un petit 
gifleur ordinaire. Un soir que Jim Corbett 
faisait le jeu et venait d’annoncer: ‘Il y a neuf 
gifles en banque!’ un petit jeune homme fluet 
qui venait pour la premiére fois au club cria: 
‘Banco!’ La chance favorisa le jeune homme 
fluet. Jim avait perdu. Aprés la partie, le 
jeune homme fluet appliqua sept gifles sur les 
joues impassibles du Boxeur. 

“Je réserve les deux autres gifles pour une 
autre occasion’, dit-il 4 Jim. Puis il se retira. 

“‘Quelques jours aprés la fameuse partie ot 
il avait gagné 9 gifles 4 Jim Corbett, le jeune 
homme fluet et sa fiancée faisaient ensemble 
une promenade sentimentale dans Madison- 
Square, lorsque le célébre Boxeur vint 4 passer. 

“En apercevant Jim Corbett, la ravissante 
jeune fille ne put réprimer un cri d’admiration. 

‘““*Ne trouvez-vous pas que c’est un homme 
bien construit mon chéri?’ dit-elle 4 son fiancé. 

‘“““Peuh! répliqua dédaigneusement le jeune 
homme fluet. ‘Je vais vous montrer comment 
je les traite, moi, ces grandes charpentes!’ Et 
abandonnant sa fiancée, pale d’effroi, le jeune 
homme fluet s’élanga 4 la rencontre du Boxeur. 

‘“**Heureux de vous voir, Monsier Corbett. 
Je suis toujours votre créancier pour deux 
gifles, n’est-il pas vrai?’ 

“«*Exact—Vous pouvez vous payer!’ répon- 
dit le boxeur en tendant ses joues massives. 

“S’étant retourné pour s’assurer que sa 
fiancée n’allait rien perdre du spectacle, le 
jeune homme fluet leva lentement la main et 
deux gifles sonores retentirent. 

“Jim Corbett s’éloigna rapidement, heureux 
d’avoir acquitté sa dette de jeu. Le jeune 
homme fluet revint en sifflotant vers sa fiancée. 
‘Voila comment on secoue ces grandes batisses, 
ma chére!’ dit-il simplement.” 

“Nous sortions enfin du Clic-Clac-Club” 
et tout en marchant Piterclown me raconta 
une tragique histoire dont un membre du “‘Clic- 
Clac-Club” avait été l’infortunée victime. 

“Harris,” commenga Piterclown, ‘“‘Joé Har- 
ris était bien le plus enragé joueur de gifles du 
‘Clic-Clac-Club’. Célébre par sa chance vrai- 
ment diabolique, Joé Harris gagnait chaque 
soir un lot de gifles si considérable qu’il avait 
été obligé d’engager un employé pour faire les 
recouvrements a sa place. 

“Un jour, l’explorateur Smithson, de pass- 
age a New-York se rendit par curiosité au 
‘Clic-Clac-Club’ et pour tenter la chance risqua 
une gifle sur le tapis. Naturellement ce fut ce 
damné Harris qui gagna. 


“Furieux de sa perte, Smithson, qui était 
assez pres de ses intéréts, quitta la table de 
jeu en pleine partie. 

“““Voulez-vous vous payer de suite?’ .. . 
demanda-t-il 4 Harris avant de sortir. — 

“Cela ne presse pas. Je me paierai demain 
si j’ai le plaisir de vous rencontrer,’ répondit 
Harris qui ne voulait pas interrompre sa partie 
pour un si médiocre encaissement. 

“““C’est que je pars demain pour les Indes,’ 
reprit l’explorateur. ‘Je ne reviendrai 4 New- 
York que dans un an.’ 

“Cela n’a pas d’importance, cher Mon- 
sieur, je vous giflerai donc 4 votre retour. Bon 
voyage!’ 

“L’Explorateur sortit et la partie continua. 
En rentrant chez lui Joé Harris, qui avait de 
Vordre, inscrivit le nom de Smithson sur son 
livre de recouvrements avec cette mention: ‘A 
gifler dans douze mois.’ 


“T’ANNEE s’écoula. Un jour que Joé Har- 

ris traversait la 5iéme avenue il apercut 
soudain l’explorateur Smithson qui se prome- 
nait en compagnie d’un Officier anglais. 

“Harris s’élanga vers son débiteur. 

“ “Bonjour, Monsieur Smithson, enchanté de 
vous revoir,’ lui dit-il. En méme temps, d’une 
main experte, il appliquait une formidable 
gifle sur.la joue de l’explorateur. 

“Smithson ne broncha pas. 

“Voila ma petite dette payée!’ dit-il sim- 
plement. Mais au claquement de la gifle, 
Vofficier anglais qui accompagnait Smithson 
était devenu écarlate. 

‘Monsieur,’ s’écria-t-il, ‘vous me rendrez 
raison de cet outrage! On ne gifle pas im- 
punément le Capitaine Fly!’ 

“Mais, je ne vous ai pas giflé,’ protesta 
Joé Harris stupéfait, ‘c’est Monsieur Smithson 
qui a recu ma gifle.’ 

“““C’est moi qui l’ai reque!’ hurla le Capi- 
taine, ‘c’est ma joue que vous avez déshonorée 
d’une gifle!’ 

“Votre joue?’ balbutia Harris, croyant que 
le Capitaine était devenu subitement fou. 

‘Qui, ma joue! ma joue!’ reprit le Capi- 
taine en gringant des dents. ‘Si vous aviez 
giflé Monsieur Smithson sur la joue droite, je 
n’aurais rien dit, car la joue droite est réelle- 
ment a Monsieur Smithson. Mais la gauche, 
Monsieur, la joue gauche de Monsieur Smith- 
son n’est pas 4 lui!’ 

“ “Le Capitaine Fly a raison, Monsieur 
Harris,’ approuva Smithson. ‘Pendant mon 
voyage aux Indes j’ai eu la joue gauche 
arrachée au cours d’une chasse au tigre. Mon 
brave ami le Capitaine Fly voulut bien laisser 
prélever par le chirurgien-greffeur un morceau 
de son épiderme dorsal pour que l’on me con- 
fectionne une nouvelle joue gauche.’ 

“Vous voyez bien que c’est moi que vous 
avez giflé!’ rugit le Capitaine, puisqu’en ap- 
pliquant votre main sur la joue greffée de 
Monsieur Smithson c’est mon épiderme que 
vous avez frappé! Mais, tréve de discours! 
L’injure demande du sang!” 

“L’explorateur Smithson essaya de calmer 
le Capitaine. Tout fut inutile. Le soir méme 
le duel eut lieu, au pistolet, dans un petit bois 
de Mount-Vernon. L’infortuné Joé Harris y 
trouva la mort.” 
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ALFRED CHENEY vOHNSTON 


Martha Mansfield, have sat ‘the Ziegfeld Follies 


And Recently Seen on the Screen with John Barrymore, as the Heroine of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
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American Antiques for Americans 


An Exposé of the Cult for European Furniture 


By CYRUS W. FREEBORN, President of the Freeborn Fireproof Furniture Co. 


festations of America’s art-consciousness, 

there is something depressing in the fever- 
ish enthusiasm, the clamorous crowds and the 
high bids which greet every collection of early 
French, Spanish and Italian furniture, tapes- 
tries, pottery and other relics of ages and civi- 
lizations remote from our own, while, a few 


ik one who follows with interest the mani- 


What is it, really? It is a chair to be sure, 
but ye gods, what a chair! The frame-work 
barely holds together, one of the feet has been 
devoured by Renaissance rats, or by the tooth 
of time, and is replaced by a common domestic 
spool; the back is cracked, the seat worn to a 
frazzle and the finish non-existent. 

Otherwise it is a nice chair. 


the catalogue are the elements which superin- 
duce a sort of hypnosis on the part of the 
American buying public. 


The Cunning Auctioneer 


HEN the stage is set for the second phase 
of the operation, the actual sale, and it is 
here that the Machiavellian subtlety of the 


doors beyond, mayhap, some 
enterprising American mer- 
chant is displaying brand- 
new, solidly-built merchan- 
dise without attracting an 
average of two prospects a 
day. 

I say this without preju- 
dice in spite of the fact that 
my business, the Freeborn 
Fireproof Furniture Co., 
suffers materially from un- 
fair competition with goods 
which are plainly in a dam- 
aged condition and from the 
sale of which the original 
manufacturers, who died 
more than three hundred 
years ago, can derive no 
possible benefit. 

Now that there is so much 
talk on all sides about prof- 
iteering, it would seem to 
be peculiarly my duty to 
call attention to what is go- 
ing on in regard to this 
matter of ramshackle old 
European furniture. 

Furniture, as we know, 
is one of the necessities of 
life. To imagine a house 
destitute of comfortable 








The Paean of a Pedestrian 


Written While Waiting for a Chance to Cross Fifth Avenue 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Sing a song of motors 
Standing in a row, 
Waiting for the signal 
Bidding them to go. 
Tell the tale of Traffic 
Cluttered with machines; 
Chant the lowly flivvers, 
And the limousines. 


Honk! Honk! A thousand honks! 
From the Battery to the Bronx. 
Now lend an ear, 

My friends, and hear 

The diapason of today— 


The motor-mad are on their way. 


Klaxons hoarse 

Cry “Clear the course.” 
Sirens wail : 
Their mournful scale; 
Horns are tooting, 
Back-fires shooting, 
Bells are clanging, 
Gongs are banging, 


Bugles braying, trumpets ringing, 
Loudly saying, loudly singing: 
“Clear the way, and let us pass. 
Hurry, for the love of Gas!” 


See! it moves, the snaky queue, 
Through the traffic, thick as glue 
Where the cops control the passes 
Mid the glinting tops and brasses, 


Gleaming, streaming, brightly blending, 


Steel and wheel in reel unending! 
Motors large and elephantine 

With their occupants Levantine, 
Dusty tourists, snappy racers, 
Trailed by motor-cycle chasers, 
Rusty cans with engines chugging, 
Smart sedans with lovers hugging, 
Murder-cars and cars for joy-rides. 
Run-abouts for girl-and-boy rides, 
Trucks and buses, vans and drays, 
Taxis, landaulettes, coupés, 

From the Battery to the Bronx; 
“Honk! Honk! A thousand honks! 
Hail, our Deity serene, 

Hail, the Goddess Gasoline!” 


auction system gets in its 
most deadly work. Let us 
return to our little chair, 
our Siega di Campagna. 
Gently but firmly it is lifted 
by loving hands and placed, 
in a flattering light, on a 
red velvet platform. 

“And here,” says the 
kind-faced old gentleman 
with the winning smile, 
“here we have Lot 432, a 
Siega di Campagna! You 
will find it described and 
illustrated on page 36 of 
your catalogues.” 

There is a rustle of leaves, 
a murmur of admiration 
and the bidding begins. 
This is where the novice at 
an auction invariably steps 
into the limelight by say- 
ing, in a loud _ voice: 
“Twenty dollars”. Every- 
one looks at him in aston- 
ishment and silence. From 
then on he is a marked man. 
At intervals the kind-faced 
old gentleman hikes the 
price up ten or twenty dol- 
lars without any apparent 
assistance from the audi- 





furnishing is at once to 
turn back the clock of civi- ~—————— 
lization to the time of the 

Stone Age, the granite chaise-longue and the 
flint four-poster. Food and sleep, the two 
prime requisites of existence, are practically 
unthinkable without the adjuncts of modern 
tables, chairs and beds. When we look at the 
subject of furniture in this simple, straight- 
forward way, we see at once how dastardly is 
the carefully thought-out attack on the liberties 
of the people now being engineered with sinis- 
ter cunning by the combined forces of the old 
and new worlds; the inexhaustible storehouses 
of Europe supplemented by the clever sales- 
manship of the Western hemisphere. 

My criticism falls readily under three chief 
heads: first, that the goods themselves are 
of a very inferior quality; second, that the 
methods by which they are sold are little short 
of criminal; and, third, that a very simple 
remedy is at hand. 





The Renaissance Chair 


AKING up count one of the indictment, I 

will ask you to step with me into any 
Fifth Avenue auction room and tell me what 
you see. Since we have mentioned the Italian 
Renaissance, let us choose that style for con- 
sideration and select an object at random from 
the miscellaneous collection, a chair for ex- 
ample. 





This is how the catalogue describes it: 
“Lot No. 432. Siega di Campagna. Bollen- 
toto Collection, Florence, early XVIth Century, 
in original condition. From the Palazzo Bol- 
lentoto. Has remarkably fine patine and ex- 
cellent scroll feet, one restored. Designed by 
Luini. Original rush-seat. Made especially 
for Lorenzo dei Medici, a collector’s piece.” 

Remarkably fine patine, forsooth! from 
standing in eight generations of rain. A col- 
lector’s piece, that’s just what it is, kept, all 
ihis time, by a collector, carefully roped-off, 
with a “‘don’t-touch”’ sign, lest someone should 
lay a heavy hand on it and crush it. 

And so it is with every object in these col- 
lections; tables, beds, chests, boxes, frames, 
china and glassware, tattered hangings, cracked 
mirrors, chipped gilding, and tapestries. Note, 
too, that every object, however battered and 
bruised, has its special mention in the crafty 
catalogue, for all the world like the Citations 
of wounded veterans after a battle. Ah! Those 
clever, clever catalogues! How they humbug 
and bamboozle the good folk, who actually pay 
out good coin of the realm for crazy gallipots 
and poisonous looking objects over which they 
moan ecstatically. The preliminary press no- 
tices, the skillful arrangement of the exhibi- 
tion, and the knowing patter of the author of 


ence, bestowing a pitying 
glance from time to time on 
the poor novice as if to say, 
“And you, you poor shrimp, what now?” 

It’s a fact; the devilish cunning of these 
auction chaps is appalling. What chance, I 
ask you, has the innocent wight who bawls out 
his bid, for all the world to hear, against the 
sleek article who stands beside him, never so 
much as winking, and yet manages to wireless 
up to the captain’s office some such message 
as “String this hick along for about two more 
raises. I can see what is written in his 
catalogue.” 

I used to marvel at the mind-readers in the 
theatres and music halls. I used to thrill all 
over when the blindfolded lady described the 
spelling-prize which I wore on my watch-chain, 
or when the sleeping pianist played ‘Hearts 
and Flowers”, the name of which I had just 
written on the pad, but, believe me, compared 
to the modern auctioneers, the Fays and the 
Zanczigs are infants in arms. 





The Tragic Fate of a Reredos 


O revert for a moment to the decrepitude of 

some of the objets d’art which are disposed 
of at every auction sale of damaged European 
furniture, let me describe a dramatic incident 
of which I was an actual witness. The par- 
ticular exhibit was a great. whale of a thing. 
part of a reredos, (Continued on page 100) 
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THE CARELESS CRITIC 
The unexpected is always interest- 
ing but it is sometimes frightfully 
disturbing, as well. For instance, 
here is Miss Emily Rivington, who 
has gone to a dance at the Tuxedo 
and has just remarked over her left (/ 
shoulder, to her friend Lucille Tap- 
low—‘“I ask you, my dear, have you 
ever seen anything more hideous 
than this room?” Of course, the 
poor child was entirely unaware of 
the fact that her hostess had gum- 
shoed her way into the picture just 
in time to receive, point blank, the 
full force of Emily’s frankness 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dreadful Moments in Our Highest Society 


Embarrassing Episodes Which Happen to All of Us 


Sketches by FISH 















































ART FOR THE ARTLESS 
If Algy Appleton’s fiancée had 
shown him something easy to 
understand in the way of art— 
like an insurance calendar or 
the cover of a seed catalogue— 
he might have been able to mur- 
mur something intelligent, but 
when, in the presence of the 
sculptor she led him up to 4 
portrait of herself done in the 
most modern manner, the poor 
boy’s mental motor went abso- 
lutely dead. He says, quite 
frankly, that finding himself 
suddenly short of 200 shares of 
Stutz was nothing compared to 
his feelings at this moment 
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SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
What is a modern ménage without its little affaire de coeur? Surely, those whose 
hearts still find room for romance will pity the plight of charming Mrs. Francklyn 
Sunderland who finds herself, as it were, between two fires, one of which warms the 
slippers of her home-loving husband, while the other crackles over the phone in the 
burning words of Mrs. S.’s latest and very best beau. Even her suggestion that 
hubby should retire and mix a cocktail fails to detach Mr. S. from the sporting 
page, so that her situation is rapidly becoming desperate 







THE GREAT UNKNOWN 

Marion Holworthy’s right hand dinner neighbor 
is the guest of honor and a tremendous genius of 
some sort, but, for the life of her, Marion. cannot 
think what his specialty is. She has tried him 
on Art, Music and Literature without eliciting 
more than a monosyllabic grunt and is desper- 
ately wondering whether she ought to ask him, 
tight out, whether he works for a living, or what? 


POVERTY AND RICHES 
ag penniless Dick Wadleigh is in a dreadful 























X. e has practically promised that he will 
tender his heart and hand to Loretta Lorillard, 
the wealthy sister of his over-seas chum. And 
now he is gazing upon the lady for the first time 
and finding that she is, socially and physically 
Speaking, a dud. Just to make things pleasanter 








for him, ‘brother Lorillard is hoarsely whisper- 
ing in Dick’s ear: “Do it now, old top, do it 
now,—a man may be down, but he’s never out” 
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THE FOREIGN 
NOTE 


Mr. Benda, though an 
American citizen, was 
born of Polish parents 
and received his early 
artistic training at the 
National Academy at 
Cracow. This foreign 
background has enabled 
him sharply to differ- 
entiate his work from 
that of the purely 
American-bred illustra- 
tors—and gives it a 
suggestion of remote- 
ness which adds im- 
measurably to its charm 





THE DREAM QUALITY APPLIED TO ACTUALITY 


It can be said of W. T. Benda, that he, more than anyone else, may be relied 

upon to invest an illustration with the atmosphere of poetry. Always, in his 

work, you will find a quality making for wistfulness, serenity and enchantment. 
Note, in this drawing, how everyday life is invested with poetry 


ESPRIT DE FANTAISIE 
Mr. Benda, in some of his work, likes 
to give way deliberately to whim, to a 
fantastic sense of the perverse or bizarre 
—all of it admirably under control, how- 
ever, and never bordering on caricature 





ADOLESCENCE 
Few illustrators are more felicitous in 
their figure subjects than Mr. Benda. 
He always manages to invest his nudes 
with a purity and delicacy of spirit 
which somehow seems to detach them 
i > ; from the ordinary type of life studies 


An American Illustrator with a Poetic Gift 
Sketches to Prove that Imagination and Sentiment Are Inherent in the Work of W. T. Benda 
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A Daily Paper—for Any Date 


A Comprehensive Digest of the World’s News, Good All the Year Round 


This One Page Will Do for a Whole Month 


(Note. Owing to the increasing scarcity and cost 
of newsprint paper, it is becoming more and more 
difficult to produce daily newspapers. We offer to 
our readers herewith a Daily Paper, so edited that 
its contents will be good for a whole month. This 
one page, nailed to the wall with four tin tacks and 
read over every morning on rising (and before 
prayers), will soon remove all need and even all de- 
sire for a morning newspaper. The sheet may be 
unpinned and, during the breakfast hour, propped 
against the coffee pot or the tea urn or the 2.75 
beer jug, as the case may be, and read over again.) 


Transportation Crisis Passing 
Situation Greatly Improved 


\ fz W YORK. Yesterday Evening. Hope 

is now held that the transportation crisis 
which has threatened to paralyze the 
country during the past fortnight is about to 
pass away. Second Assistant Switchman Jen- 
kins of the Stevedores’ Union said last night 
that he may permit the movement of European 
export freight this morning. Mr. Jenkins says 
that he regrets having to keep all trains east 
of the Mississippi tied up for another week, 
but that he will perhaps allow milk trains and 
ice-cream cars to come through. Mr. Jenkins 
added that next week he may be inclined to 
permit a pretty general resumption of national 
life. 


New Transportation Crisis Coming 
Imminent Prospect of Complete Tie-up 


ATE last night a new crisis broke out in 
the transportation industries which threat- 
ens to effect another complete tie-up of freight. 
Six members of the Pullman Parlour Car Dust- 
ers’ Union walked out—and home—at about 
3.30 this morning. Mr. Smith, Secretary of the 
Dusters’ Union, when seen at his residence on 
Riverside Drive this morning, said that the 
trouble is likely to be serious. The trouble, 
it seems, is not one of wages, but of the con- 
ditions of work. Secretary Smith says that 
the men object to working at night. They want 
to have the use of the cars for dusting during 
the day. The railways, for the present at any 
rate, are refusing to grant this request, on the 
ground that it means running passenger trains 
only at night. Secretary Smith expressed the 
hope that the public would abstain from inter- 
ference in a matter which does not concern 
them and will leave it to be settled by the 
parties interested. The Union, early this 
morning, ordered all suburban passenger traffic 
in and out of New York to stop. Secretary 
Smith says, however, that he will permit all 
those who wish to do so to walk in and out 
of the city. 

In business circles this morning great con- 
sternation was felt over this new crisis, mingled 
with congratulation over the passing of the 
last one. Wall Street reflected optimism, mixed 
with terror. In the earlier part of the day 
there was a distinct feeling of blue panic mixed 
with general cheerfulness. 


European News 
DESSA. Yesterday (old style). A big 
drive of the Bolsheviki is expected this 
week. It is not just known which way they 
intend to drive; but as soon as they have 


Compiled by STEPHEN LEACOCK 


definitely decided on this, they are going to 
take a fearful ram at it. 

Cologne—the 9th. (Special Correspondence 
of Mr. Arthur Overnight.) Great activity 
everywhere prevalent in Germany, and work is 
being pushed forward with feverish energy. 

Cologne—the 10th. The Germans are not 
doing a damned thing. 

Cologne—the 11th. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
remark that, after all, the Germans know good 
beer when they see it, has had a tremendous 
effect. The Germans are working again fever- 
ishly. 

Cologne—the 12th. Lloyd George’s remark 
in his speech of yesterday that the Germans 
will have to pay at least some small part of 
the damage done in France, has profoundly 
discouraged the Germans. Work has abso- 
lutely stopped. 


Chivalry of the House of Commons 


ONDON. In the House of Commons yes- 
terday, Lady Astor expressed the hope that 
members on the other side of the house would 
remember that she was a woman. The House 
broke out into wild cheers, which lasted till 
lunch time. 


Prohibition Items 


UTHRIE, Okla. The legislature yester- 
day adopted a bill permitting 1.75689 
beer. 

Providence, R. I. A revised act of the legis- 
lature now defines beer as intoxicating if it 
contains more than 38.75 pure alcohol. A 
motion to make it 99 was defeated. 

Topeka, Kan. The legislature has adopted 
a bill altering the percentage of temperance 
beer from one-half of one per cent to .51. 

New Haven. The legislature of Connecti- 
cut (sitting at or near Yale University) has es- 
tablished the permissible percentage of beer at 

wt + 9 

————. The bar reopened at once. 
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Diplomatic and Foreign Items 
ASHINGTON. Telegraphic advices 


from Paris state that at a sitting of the 
Supreme Council of the League of Nations it 
was definitely decided that Britain and France 
will divide up Bythynia and Cappadocia be- 
tween them. The greatest excitement prevails 
here in the State Department. As soon “as 
Bythynia and Cappadocia can be located on 
the map an energetic protest will be made. 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassa- 
dor, on being questioned by representatives of 
the press as to the meaning of the Allied oc- 
cupation of Bythynia, gave out a statement to 
the effect that America was a great country. 


Alleged Murder Horrifies Alleged Public 


ESTERDAY, in one of New York’s 

alleged fashionable restaurants, at the 
most crowded moment of the alleged lunch 
hour, an alleged murder was committed be- 
fore the horrified gaze of a hundred alleged 
men who were unable to prevent the alleged 
crime or to offer pursuit. The murder, if such 
it turns out to be, surpasses in audacity and 


criminality any of those that have lately been 
baffling our Metropolitan police, if such they 
are. The alleged murderer, a man of excep- 
tional stature, entered the restaurant at the 
lunch hour, carrying a suit case, walked up to 
the proprietor, who was at his desk, seized him, 
put him into his suit case and carried him off. 
The onlookers, not having paid their checks 
and now not being able to, were prevented 
from pursuit. The crime surpasses in in- 
genuity, in mystery, and in general charm, any- 
thing that we have lately been treated to. 


Mexican News 


ITY OF MEXICO. Last Night. The 
new revolution is now complete. The 
constitutional forces under General are 





reported to have entered Mexico City last 
night. The overthrow of the government was 
accomplished with practically no disturbance 
to the life of the city. The railway station 
was blown up and the principal public build- 
ings dynamited so quietly that even the pass- 
ers-by had no idea what had happened. The 
principal thoroughfares were swept with ar- 
tillery, but in such a way as not to interrupt 
business. General has issued a state- 
ment in which he says that he trusts the pub- 
lic will not be inconvenienced by the revolu- 
tion. The moving picture houses are all open; 
flags are flying all over the city. Beyond a 
little desultory firing in the churches and in 
the restaurants, all is quiet. The adherents 
of the late Government are bombing the city 
from the air, but as often as not they are 
missing it. General has promised that 
no foreigner shall be hit by a bomb. 








Brower States Views of Country’s Needs 


| gruel D. BROWER, potiential presi- 
dential candidate on the (fill in, 
according to political preference) ticket, de- 
livered last night at a dinner given by the 
Nut and Bolt Manufacturers’ Association, the 
following statement of the vigorous measures 
he considers necessary for the country: 

“An efficient government run on business 
lines, with value returned to the citizen for 
every cent he pays in taxes. A readjusted sys- 
tem of taxation which is fair to the rich man 
as well as to the poor, without fear or favour. 

‘More harmonious relations between capital 
and labour, based on mutual understanding 
and codperation. Improvement in the condi- 
tions of labour and the emancipation of labour 
from the tyranny of unscrupulous agitators.” 





Produce Markets and Movements of Prices 
(Purely technical: only for experts) 


GGS fell sharply one cent but rallied 
quickly and rose a cent and a quarter to 
a new high. 

Dressed hogs jumped 2 cents yesterday, but 
reacted again almost immediately. 

There was a brisk movement in gil yester- 
day in the early part of the day, but with an 
undercurrent due to bearish activities. Gaso- 
line reacted sympathetically. At the close of 
the day oil had sunk to normal. 

Following on advices from Europe, cattle 
on the hoof jumped to eight and a quarter. 
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Gabo Falk—Of the Royal Dramatic Theatre at Stockholm 
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A Review of Revues 
Showing That, in The Theatre, Richness of Production Does Not Atone for Poverty of Ideas 


HEN a new art-form appears in 

the theatre, it is usually the result, 

not of God-given inspiration, but 
of mob-driven instigation. It is not the 
creation of a lonely genius, but rather the 
offspring of a genial crowd who demand 
certain things for their entertainment. So 
that the people who are constantly talking 
about developing a national theatrical 
form—and there are such people, though 
they seem to spend their energies chiefly 
in producing the works of foreign play-: 
wrights—somehow remind one of Seneca 
re-creating unactable and very nearly un- 
readable versions of Greek tragedy in his 
Roman library. 

Actually, America has produced two 
native theatrical forms—the nigger min- 
strel and the burlesque show. Lately, too, 
it has produced the revue, which, if French 
in origin, has now become completely 
Americanized without the use of propa- 
ganda. There can be no doubt that the 
revue is a theatrical form, however much 
formlessness would seem to be its chief 
characteristic. 

From its name, one would suppose the 
revue to be a review—a seeing again on 
the stage of something already seen in the 
street. This, indeed, is just what a French 
review is. When, in a French revue, M. 
Clemenceau, in Egypt, is made to recog- 
nize in one of his Arabs the features of 
M. Mandel (the Joseph Tumulty of 
France), everybody understands the joke. 
The latest political scandal of Paris, which 
is heard in the morning, is repeated in the 
evening by the satirists of the stage. 

But no one in America has ever, in 
actual life, seen anything like the characters 
in a revue—except in a revue. They move in 
a light which never was on land or sea. 

The revue began as musical comedy with the 
plot left out—it seems about to end as musical 
comedy with the comedy left out. It is a cos- 
tume pageant with interpolations of vaudeville; 
a scrap-book of pictures by Maxfield Parrish 
and Bud Fisher; a mélange contributed to by 
every art except the literary art. It is a beauti- 
ful, fantastic, grotesque escape from reality. 
Not the most sensitive spectator will be re- 
minded of his home-life in Newport or South 
Orange or South Bend. 


The Authorless Review 


HIS is not quite what the revue seems in- 

herently intended to be, nor is it what it 
would be if the people who produced it knew 
anything other than the stage. It should be a 
succession of decorative scenes, horseplay, col- 
our, light, music, and amusing satire. The 
revue is already rich in pictorial qualities, in 
dancers and choruses, in décor and in costum- 
ing. Horseplay can always be imported from 
vaudeville. But where is the satire? 

Yes, to see an amusing commentary on the 
happenings of the day, on the progress of the 
nation, on the whims of its society, we shall 
havé to bring back the Author, who has lately 
been dropped from the revue in America, along 
with the plot. When he is at last recalled, it is 
to be hoped that he will be blessed with a little 





By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 





RAL. HILL 


ARLINE CHASE 
It is little wonder the “Night Boat” repeats its course 
every night, for with Arline Chase as a passenger it 
could hardly help arriving triumphantly in port 


more imagination and wit than he had in his 
old musical comedy days, for what the deco- 
rative scenes need at present is, first of all, 
imagination to give them meaning, and true 
wit to give zest to the lines. When the author 
does come, it is to be hoped that he will bring 
that brilliant satiric wit which has always dis- 
tinguished the revues in France. Then it will 
be possible for the man of intelligent tastes to 
go to the revue, not only to feast his eyes, but 
to find a soupcon of nourishment for his mind. 

To the revue’s praise let it be said that what 
it does, it does well. In all that touches the 
décor and costuming, the revue has only one 
rival—the rare and occasional poetic drama 
put on by a professional producer—The Jest, 
Richard III, Medea. The producers of the 
best current revues have not only ransacked 
the ages and sacked the climes to gain their 
effects, they have done something far more 
courageous. They have encouraged young 
artists to carry out new scenic ideas. For his 
two revues at the New Amsterdam roof, the 
Ziegfeld Girls of 1920 and the Midnight 
Frolic, Mr. Ziegfeld has combined the Eliza- 
bethan fore-stage or apron projecting into the 
space occupied by the audience, with what later 
becomes the cabaret dancing floor. For the 
setting itself, he has employed Joseph Urban, 
who has seldom done anything more charming 
than the croquet scene for the first of these 
shows. A deep sky of luminous blue, painted 
tables set among stalks of prim hollyhocks, 


white and pink and red—the background 
for the whimsical Victorian figures, the 
men high-hatted and bewhiskered, the 
girls in whirling crinolines and lace gloves 
with absurdly tiny parasols. 

John Murray Anderson has taken the 
inner and outer stage from the hands of 
Reinhardt and given it to James Reynolds, 
a young man of twenty-three, for him to 
execute the scenes for What’s in a Name? 
Mr. Reynolds has built four scenes of re- 


\ markable richness and restraint by the 


simple process of drawing on his own 
brain instead of Mr. Anderson’s bank ac- 

‘+ count. In his final scenes he has evoked 
| the Middle Ages, not by archzological 
, imitation, but by imaginative selection. A 

| stage of great height, a single stairway, 
_| grey as the wood in old ships, winding 
| against the painted figures of a faded 
| tapestry, a harpsichord and a bridal chest; 
; that is.all, for Mr. Reynolds has learned 


/ that imagination is the one thing that an 


artist can use extravagantly. 
Dancing and the Revue 


— American producers of revues have 
been as charitable to the dancers as to 
the decorators. They have absorbed and 
adapted every known form of dancing, 
from the more primitive rhythms of the 
South Sea Islands to the most sophisticated 
steps of the classic ballet. Under the 
revue’s hospitable roof, the buck and wing 
has become a piece of astonishing acro- 
batics; simple folk dances are syncopated ; 
ball-room steps achieve a surprising agili- 
ty; plastic dancing takes on a nuance of 
burlesque; every tempo becomes frenzied. 
It is a continued response to the demand of 
American audiences for something new, strange 
and easily understood. 

As for the element of comedy in the current 
revue, there is nothing to say except that it is 
horseplay. There are many things to be said 
for a juggler of words, but with a juggler of 
hats you can only say he caught his hat, or 
that he didn’t. Fanny Brice, in a burlesque 
of classic dancing, on the Ziegfeld roof, is in- 
dubitably funny—but funny in a deliciously 
vulgar way. Ed Wynn, trying to put a book 
in a painted bookcase (in his own “Carnival’’), 
is an amusing zany. I should not care to have 
less of them, but I should like very much to 
have more of a different kind of humour, that 
is to say, not simply being funny like a buffoon, 
but making fun of American life, men and 
events—one would like to say—like a man. 

The revue does, it is true, occasionally make 
fun of things. It makes fun of other plays, 
of prohibition, of anything approaching the 
artistic temperament. But, all the while, there 
are the many features of our national political 
and social life waiting for some one who is 
capable of using them for purposes of satire. 
If our politicians are not as exciting’as French 
politicians, they are certainly more ludicrous. 
There is Lieutenant-Colonel Roosevelt with his 
campaign to Americanize the American war 
veterans. There is William Jennings Bryan 
with his well-meaning platitudes, and Secre- 
tary Baker, and (Continued on page 98) 
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Throwing Away Golf Championships 


Titles Which Have Sometimes Fallen Into Unexpected Hands 


“FT might have been,” those well established 
and saddest words of tongue or pen, are 
the big brothers to the “ifs” and “but 

fors” and “unlesses” which have crowded the 

locker rooms of the average golf club from the 
days of the seventeenth century. But the tales 
which follow these words have, for the most 
part, fallen upon deaf or unwilling ears; for 
the golfer knows how often he has himself 
stretched truth to the limit and expects others 
to do the same. Hence the bored attitude 
affected by the grill room devotees at the Nine- 
teenth Hole. So it happens that little real 
interest has been manifested in the play of 
golfers who have finished just behind the lead- 
ers. Honours are freely bestowed upon the 
winner with a proper recognition that the com- 
petition has been a severe one; that the place 
he has gained in the history of golf is a perma- 
nent one, however short may be his tenure of 
office. This is as it should be; and yet there 
have been occasions in national championships 
when a proper appreciation has been withheld 
from a golfer whom the last round of a cham- 
pionship, sometimes the last few holes, has 
deprived of the supremacy which seemed to be 
his alone. In most instances no excuses have 
been presented,—for most professional golfers 
have a happy trait of not presenting excuses. 

There are, however, some cases of this sort 

worth recording. 

The year 1907 marked the end of the foreign 
born golfers’ wholesale domination of prize 
moneys in the national championship tourneys. 
That year the nearest a home-bred came to the 
title was the fourteenth position, which Tom 
MacNamara held. The title fell to Alex Ross, 
but his success was made easier by the last 
round of Jack Hobens of Englewood, who 
was then making a name for himself as a 
brilliant, if somewhat erratic, golfer. At the 
end of the first day’s play, Hobens was a 
stroke from first place with 151, Ross of Brae 
Burn leading. At the end of the morning 
round the next day, positions were reversed, 
and Hobens, with a grand 73, led the field by 
two strokes. The play was made over the 
course of the Philadelphia Cricket Club, which 
was just then over the 6,000-yard mark, and 
by no means difficult. A steady round of five 
strokes over par would have netted Hobens a 
77, a higher score than he had thus far made 
in the event, and have given him the title. 
Ross and Nicholls, another contender, started 
badly, while Hobens himself had made ‘an ex- 
cellent beginning on the first five holes. 


HEN, just as all looked rosy, Hobens’ golf- 

ing goddess looked the other way. Instead of 
poking out his customary screaming drive, for 
which he was so justly famous,—a long low 
flying ball with just the shadow of a hook to 
help the roll when the ball landed——Hobens 
found himself flirting with the most unusual 
strokes. The teed ball seemed to mock all his 
efforts, after his earlier easy and machine-like 
play. Once the ball flew saucily and accu- 
rately into the deepest footprint in the cen- 
ter of a high walled bunker; at another time 
the high hooked shot brought up in deep 
grass, and, finally, still another frantic pull 
placed the ball against a steep mound. 


By JOHN G. ANDERSON 


There is no such thing as playing safe 
in a championship at medal play, but the 
temptation is always present. g it was with 
Hobens. A championship slipping out of his 
grasp because his driving was going back on 
him! He must be more careful with his put- 
ting, he thought. But the hardships occa- 
sioned by the poor driving made the wrist 
nerves quiver; the ball did not go for the back 
of the hole, but nestled, instead, around the 
lip. Before the twelfth hole of the round was 
reached, Hobens had counted himself out of 
the fight for first place. An 85 was his toll 
for the round, the highest score made by any 
of the players who finished among the first 
fifteen in all four rounds. Hobens’ practice 
rounds had been 74, 72, 71, and his cham- 
pionship figures 76, 75, 73, and then 85. It 
was a title which shone brightly for him and 
then glimmered. Never since then has Hobens 
threatened for the lead in the open cham- 
pionship. 

The next appearance of the title teaser was 
in 1909, when the play for the championship 
was held over the links of the Englewood Golf 
Club. It was June, and the thermometer never 
seemed to tire of climbing past the century 
mark. Tom Vardon, the brother of the more 
famous Harry, landed from England the morn- 
ing of the start and, attired in heavy brogans 
and a tweed suit, started out on the round with 
Alex Smith. By the time he had reached the 








MR. “CHICK” EVANS, AMATEUR AND 
OPEN CHAMPION, 1916 

Two up and three to play against N. C. 

Fownes in semi-final of Amateur Champion- 

ship at The Country Clyb, 1910, he failed to 

score a single remaining hole in par and lost 


fifth hole his heavy cap had been discarded 
for one of lighter make, his coat for a sweater, 
his shoes for a pair of oxfords, and even then 
he is said to have lost fifteen pounds on the 
first round. The course was baked hard, and 
the drives were not at that time properly cared 
for in the way of bunkers, as they are today, 
but the putting greens were in fine shape. It 
was a course where the golfer with a good 
running up shot and a fearless putt, even if 
backed up by a medium drive, need take odds 
fron no man. Few golfers in this country 
would care to putt against the skill of Tommy 
MacNamara, then leading the way of the 
home-breds into the prize money lists. A 73 
for his first round was followed by a mar- 
vellous 69 on the second, which left him un- 
disputed leader at the end of the first day’s 
golfing, four strokes ahead of Andrew Camp- 
bell and five ahead of George Sargent, the ulti- 
mate winner. 

After the morning round, Sargent had crept 
into second place. No one else was in a threat- 
ening position and the contest saw an Exglish- 
man and, for the first ti.ae in history, an 
American home-bred batuing for the title. All 
went well with MacNamara for the first four 
holes where he scored 4, 4, 4, 4. But the sheen 
which had been glistening on the sun-baked 
reddish turf finally had its effect. Standing 
on the fifth tee, Tommy turned to a friend and 
said, “Do I look all right?” ‘You do to me,” 
was the reply. “Well, I don’t feel right,” said 
Tom, “I can’t see the ball on the tee. I feel 
partly blind.” 

It was true enough. The sun, which has 
played divers tricks, especially on golfers try- 
ing to size up their putts, had on this occasion 
outdone all previous records. “I knew the 
ball was there,” said Tom, “but half the time 
I couldn’t see it perfectly. The result told 
at once. On the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth holes, I topped 
my drive or second shot. My eyes were 
strained because of the incessant play, covering 
a stretch of five days, 36 holes per day, at a 
time when the sun was sending his hottest rays 
towards Englewood.” 

MacNamara finished with a 77, not a bad 
score in view of the circumstances, and in sec- 
ond place, with a grand total of 294. Few of 
his fnends who followed him on the four 
rounds will ever be made to believe that he 
would not have been the first home-bred cham- 
pion if fate had not played against him. 


HE scene shifts to the Wheaton links near 

Chicago in another June, the month of sur- 
prises. Wee Freddy McLeod, the 116-pound 
Scot, who annexed the title of open North and 
South champion at Pinehurst last winter, is 
the present offender in the matter of throwing 
away titles. Playing with rare skill, McLeod 
tied for first with another former title holder, 
Alex Ross, at 36 holes with a score of 149, 
good golf for the Wheaton links. This was a 
four-stroke lead over Jack McDermott, Brady, 
and Simpson, who were to play off the title 
after a three-cornered tie. On the last day, 
Gilbert Nicholls ended the morning round with 
a 74, which put him in second place, two 
strokes behind Mc- (Continued on page 92) 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


Five Freak Developments of the Game, in America and England 


cards five distinct varia- 

tions of auction bridge 
which have been tried out at 
one time or another, and all of 
which survive with more or 
less vigor in certain circles, or 
in different parts of the card- 
playing world. 

Some of these variants are 
simply freak additions to the 
regulation game and have no 
further object than to add a 
little pep to the play, and 
make things a trifle more ex- 
citing for those who like to 
take a gamble now and then. 
The first of these is 


The Blind Make and Double 


UST as the chess player 

tries to get away from the 
book game by removing a 
piece, and the checker players 
avoid all the memorized open- 
ings by throwing dice to see 
which square they shall leave 
vacant, so the crack auction 
player sometimes cuts loose 
from the conventional system 
of bidding by offering to call 
no-trumps every time he deals, 
without looking at his hand, 
if his left-hand adversary will agree to double, 
also without looking. After that, the bidding 
proceeds as usual, all the players looking at 
their cards. 

It is usually agreed that the partner may 
take the double in the sense of a conventional 
double, asking him to call a suit, or as a busi- 
ness double, whichever he likes. Those who 
have tried this system consider it no more of 
a gamble than bidding for the dummy at three- 
hand auction, or taking a chance on the widow 
at pinochle. 


Big Bonus for Bidding Slams 


NOTHER variation, also designed to make 
the game a bit more exciting, was, I be- 
lieve, originally suggested by Bryant McCamp- 
bell, one of the Committee on Laws at The 
Whist Club. He is of the opinion that any 
player who has the nerve to bid a slam before 
he makes it should be entitled to something 
extra for his good judgment of the full pos- 
sibilities of the hand. 

The idea is that a player will frequently bid 
four or five, and upon many of such hands 
will make six or seven, but he does not bid it 
because he does not have to, and he wins or 
loses nothing extra if he makes six after bid- 
ding only one or two. If a player were pretty 
sure of four or five, Mr. McCampbell thinks 
he might take a chance and bid six or seven, 
if there were sufficient inducement for him to 
do so. The opponents would then have prac- 
tically another chance, because while they 
might find it impossible to defeat a contract 
to make four, they might be able to stop a slam. 

The scheme is this: Take 50 for a little 
slam, 100 for grand slam, as at present, when 
it is made but not bid, and score 150 for little 


[eases are now upon the 


By R. F. FOSTER 


important card club in the country 





Milton C. Work, chairman of the Committee on Laws of The Whist Club, of 
New York, and the author of “Auction Developments”, “Auction Declarations’’, 
and many other important works on Bridge. 
a tour of the United States, giving talks on Auction for the benefit of the Red - 
Cross, taking with him a set of duplicate hands, which were played over at every 


During the war, Mr. Work made 





butions. 


Problem XV 


This is one of Harry Boardman’s contri- 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 











Z want five tricks against any defense. 
do they get them? 


Solution next month. 


He is famous for the concealed traps 
in his problems, so look out for them. 
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slam if it is bid before it is 
made; 300 if doubled, 600 if 
redoubled. 

If little slam is bid and 
grand slam is made, it is worth 
200, or 400 if doubled, 800 if 
redoubled. For a grand slam 
bid and made, score 250; or 
500 if doubled, 1,000 if re- 
doubled. 

The opponents, on the other 
hand, are entitled only to the 
usual penalties in case they de- 
feat the contract, with or with- 
out doubling. This will be 
seen to be perfectly fair if we 
consider the conditions. If a 
player who has a practical cer- 
tainty of five by cards and 
the game or rubber at hearts, 
risks a bid of six and fails to 
make it, he throws away 40 for 
tricks, and either 125 for game 
or 250 for the rubber, and is 
set 50 into the bargain, which 
is a loss of 215 at least, on a 
chance to win 150. 

It is astonishing how many 
opportunities there are for bid- 
ding slams as well as making 
them, especially in the trump 
declarations. Here is a deal 
played at the Knickerbocker 
Whist Club on duplicate guests’ night, April 
8th last, in which only one player out of eleven 
bid grand slam and made it: 
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© A109642 
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The bidding started about the same way at 
every table, Z dealing and calling no trump. 
A, instead of sitting tight and leading his long 
suit, as has been repeatedly advised in these 
articles, bid two spades, and Y then felt called 
on to show his‘clubs, as he could not stop the 
spades. 

B helped the spades and Z dropped his no- 
trumper to assist the clubs, bidding four, and 
Y overcalled A’s four spades with five clubs. 
At some tables they played the hand at five 
clubs and made a grand slam without any 
trouble. At others B assisted the spades again, 
in spite of Z’s original no-trump bid, and at 
two tables Z doubled five spades and set the 
contract, as Y and Z must make two hearts 
and a diamond. . 

At one table, when the bid reached four 
spades, Z, having assisted the clubs once, and 
Y going no further, went to five diamonds, 
and when Y went to six over A’s five spades, 
B passing, Z bid seven diamonds and made 
it. There is evidently much to be said for Mr. 
Campbell’s suggestion. (Continued on page 94) 
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The Saxon sedan, built on 
the standard four-cylinder 
chassis. The Saxon motor is 
equipped with a specially- 
designed manifold for the 
purpose of coping with our 
present-day low grades of fuel 


This year’s Westcott touring 
car has a two-tone finish, the 
narrow belt around the top 
of the body being a lightex 
shade than the rest as are 
also the hood and cowl. 
The wheelbase is 125 inches 


New Cars 


of the Early 


Summer 


This four-passenger Stanley coupé is a revelation to the man who thinks 
the steam automobile cannot be clothed in the same distinctive body habili- 
The chassis has a 130-inch wheelbase 
and the steam boiler is placed under the hood 


ments that the gasoline car affects. 


VANITY FAIR 


Apperson Sedanette, an. en- 
tirely new four-passenger 
enclosed type, which meets 
the all-year requirements of 
the average motorist. It is 
a roomy design without be- 
ing “heavy” in appearance 


The electric has become the 
ideal about-town companion 
of many. This is the latest 
Milburn brougham, which is 
said to be the fastest elec- 
tric built. It is a larger 
car than its predecessor 


Attractive Stock Models 


of 


More Than Passing 


Interest 


Attractive sedan on a Dixie Flyer four-cylinder chassis. _ This type of 

body has four doors, and is the form of car which is gaining popularity 

daily because of its general utility under all weather conditions. Good 
use has been made of the 112-inch wheelbase of this chassis 
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A McFarlan chassis carries 
this unusual roadster body, 
which was built for Mr. 
Marvin Hughitt, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Northwestern 
Railroad. Its rangy lines 
are extraordinarily enhanced 
by the use of disk wheels 








Cars You Wouldn’t Know 





J. Parker Read, Jr., film 
producer, paid $18,000 for 
this dream car. Its body is 
built by Bentel of Los An- 
geles, and the chassis is a 
Winton. A tiny cellarette 
in the back of the front seat 
adds to the car’s popularity 


A Cadillac chassis adorned 
with the type of body which 
Schutte is going to supply 
for the forthcoming Ameri- 
can-built Rolls-Royce mod- 
els. The wheelbase has been 
lengthened, in this case, to 
148 inches 


A Half-Dozen Well-Known Chassis in New and Unrecognizable Dress 





Landaulet belonging to Mr. E. 
J. Lehmann of Chicago. The 
chassis is a McFarlan with 
lengthened frame and changes 
in hood, radiator and mud- 
shields. The Kimball body is 
maroon with grey upholstery 








You would never guess this to 
be a Pierce-Arrow. The body 
is a Brunn creation, exempli- 
fying the prevailing tendency to 
straight lines and general low- 
ness of the whole. This car 
was built primarily for touring 


And here we have the 
most completely disguised 
car of all. The transfor- 
mation is so complete as 
to be startling. Reader, 
you are looking at a Ford 
with a Universal body 
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Reclining figure in two-piece bathing suit—blue and white striped jersey upper, white belt and dark blue alpaca shorts. A 
tan flounce beach robe edged in bright orange braid with cord to match and orange striped crash towel. Fawn flannel lounge 


suit with black and white shoes and black tie 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Suggestions for Beach and Riding Clothes and the Most Effective Use of Gaily-Designed Accessories 


Century a few of the most energetic of the 

beauties and beaux of the court of Ver- 
sailles used to go down to the little fishing 
villages on the coast of Normandy and Brit- 
tany to lead what they called a simple life 
and take a cure of sea air and bathing. But 
in two short centuries these same humble fish- 
ing villages have become the summer play- 
ground of Europe and sea air and bathing are 
only one of many attractions at the seaside 
now. A summer never passes without one’s 
going to the sea for a few days. Every country 
has its beach resorts, and from July to Sep- 
tember all roads lead that way. 

It is doubtful whether in the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury there was any recognized bathing costume. 
The common bather chose a lonely spot and 
trusted to chance. The dandy of that day, 
if he attempted a cure, spent most of his time 
guarding against the effects of the sun, for the 
tan which we cherish to-day was the last thing 
to be desired in the XVIIIth Century. But 
nowadays bathing costumes have a standard 
which varies slightly in different countries and 
in some places 1s regulated by the ruling of a 
bathing beach. In Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden, where there is a great deal of un- 
mixed bathing, only trunks are worn and there 


ik is interesting to recall that in the XVIIIth 


Beach 
bound 
purple 
White 





robe in black and white checked fleece 
in purple braid with over-stripes in 
and green, and slippers to match. 
and grey striped piqué dressing robe 


is no doubt that it is the most sensible attire. 
On the public bathing beach in Venice quite 
half of the Italians affect this comfortable 
mode. In France and England a one-piece 
bathing suit like a racing suit, is what is gen- 
erally worn. Only in America does one find a 
two-piece bathing suit popular. Though one is 
not so free to swim, one looks very well in a 
two-piece bathing suit with a belt, and it is 
perhaps a little more what one calls decent. 

The reclining figure in the sketch above is 
wearing a striped jersey upper with full alpaca 
shorts. This is the best combination of mate- 
rials for a two-piece bathing suit. Shorts of 
alpaca dry at once, and do not stick to the 
body and are extremely cool next the skin. 
The nicest beach robes are in fleece. They may 
be of solid colour, as in the sketch above, with 
a broad braided band of one’s school or club 
colours or in a figured plaid or check. A 
fleece robe seems the most practical covering 
and is of more use than a robe of thinner ma- 
terial, for in hot weather a robe is unneces- 
sary except as a protection from the sun OF, 
as in the case of a crash robe, when used for 
drying purposes. 

As protection to the feet, especially where 
the beach is not of smooth sand such as one 
finds on the French coast, there is nothing s° 
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Tobacco brown twillet riding 


satisfactory as a rope-soled sandal with 
a canvas upper and cross laces. The can- 
vas may be white or dyed blue, brown or 
green, according to one’s taste. They are 
light enough to be worn into the water for a 
dip and are most flexible and comfortable. 

Now that the effects of the war are 
passing somewhat, we see our horses again. 



































Mixed tan and white with brown 
stripe flannel shirt of thinnest 
quality for riding wear 














clothes with very dark brown soft boots. Tan soft hat with dark brown band; yellow 
wash chamois gloves; pale blue thin flannel shirt and soft collar with a dark blue and tan-striped tie 










Black and white breeches and cap to 
match of either linen or flannel, to 
be worn with any loose coat for riding 


Light weight soft tan 
boot of good line 


Another light weight 
tan boot that laces 






Hunting in England has taken a new 
lease of life this year. In the New Forest 
the season lasted a fortnight longer than 
it had in many years. The late spring 
riders in Central Park made a good show- 
ing this year and one will be given a 
mount more often at country houses this 
summer than during the last three years. 
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Shaded grey flannel shirt with blue 
stripe. This shirt is as thin in 
quality as a silk shirt 
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Every man will find it useful to have a 
pair of well made breeches of linen or 
twillet with a cap of the same and a pair 
of leggings to carry in his bag, if he wants 
to save the luggage space necessary to 
boots and complete riding clothes. 

Riding breeches are best not worn if 
they are not properly made and well cut. 
An Englishman gives more time and at- 
tention to his riding clothes than to any 
other part of his wardrobe, excepting per- 
haps, his dress clothes. Equally impor- 
tant are one’s riding boots. They must 
come from the best shops and must be 
always kept in perfect condition and put 
in their forms, when they are not in use. 

Crops and chamois gloves are a detail 
open to one’s individual taste. White 
chamois gloves are the smartest and should 
always fit rather loosely for country use. 
In fact, all men’s gloves excepting white 
ones for evening wear are more smart if 
they fit the hand loosely. At this time of 
the year gloves are not comfortable to wear 
except for riding or motoring or for some 
sport which necessitates them, but they 
can best be carried with a stick. In 
America one often sees a man carrying 
gloves but no stick. It is a most aimless 
and awkward gesture. If a man does not 
care to carry a stick he would do well not 
to carry gloves either, unless he intends to 
wear them. Since the over-seas experi- 
ence of our younger generation, sticks are 
more generally used than ever before in 
America and no doubt in time it will be- 
come a much more regular custom. 
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The right quality of stuffs, the right 
colour and the right cut are of far greater 
importance than any design or interest in 
the material, for these features often lead 
one astray. There is a famous shop in 
Paris where are to be found probably the 
most unusual stuffs in the world for men’s 
shirts, ties, robes, pajamas, etc., but the 
danger of that shop to the novice is very 
great. The temptation to wear all these 
interesting things at once results in each 
detracting from the value of the other and 
creating several points of focus, instead 
of only one. 

With the exception of the boardwalk 
type of summer watering place, a smart 
man ought not to look too carefully turned 
out in the country before the dinner hour. 
No man in town can be too carefully 
turned out, nor can one ever be too im- 
maculate when dressed at night, but dur- 
ing the day in the quiet of the country 
the well-dressed man can easily appear to 
look too well dressed. Tweeds can get 
an old and careless look, but if they were 
made well they won’t get shapeless. Un- 
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The silk and cambric handkerchiefs 
shown here are chosen because of their 
plain white or solid coloured borders. A 
handkerchief may be as gay as one likes, 
but if the design is in the center instead 
of the border, it is never conspicuous in 
one’s pocket. And this is an excellent ex- 
ample of a man’s being able to use a very gay 
accessory for his toilet without appearing to be 
conspicuously turned out. A very common 
mistake that men make is to choose things to 
match. Ties and socks that match, handker- 
chiefs and shirts, or the colour of one’s suit 
and hat, when alike in tone, make too obvious 
an effect. Colours should harmonize and bal- 
ance one another rather than match in tone. 
Any one of the gaily patterned ties 
shown here should be worn with a 
plain shirt and a more or less plain 





Thin silk handkerchiefs with gay de- 
signs in center and plain colored or 
white borders 


Tropical weight grey homespun jacket and waistcoat 

with grey and white striped flannel trousers and 

white shoes. Pearl grey socks, gunmetal grey tie 
and Nile green silk shirt 


or self-patterned suit. It should be the one 
note of interest. Any one of the printed cam- 


bric handkerchiefs below, because of their 
irregular design, should be combined with a 
tie of a quiet regular design, some dotted or 
lined material, and a plain shirt or with a 
plain tie and a close lined shirt, but, under 
no condition, with a shirt or tie of equally 
interesting design. 














Foulard ties of gay designs and stripes in mauve, plum, blue, green 


and brick color and black-and-white 


Fine cambric handkerchiefs with gay 
flowers printed in center of each, 
leaving a broad white border 


der these conditions a man appears smart 
if he looks quite comfortable and, slightly 
careless of any studied effect. No shock 
is greater than meeting a very immaculate 
looking man during a ramble in the woods. 
He has lost his sense of the fitness of 
things. This type of man, though carefully 
and elaborately dressed, ceases to be, under 
these conditions, a well-dressed man. 

The English understand this fine dis- 
tinction better than the men of any other 
country. We Americans are a close sec- 
ond and the reason is that we are the two 
ranking nations of sportsmen and under- 
stand and love the life better than any 
other peoples. The Scandinavians are 
also great sportsmen, but they do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the term smart as 
we apply it, for their type runs more to the 
decorative. In the north countries one rarely 
finds a man who is smart or well turned out 
in the street, but at their sports they present 
the most decorative figures one can find in the 
West. 

Of all the northerners only the Russian, of 
the old type of aristocrat, familiar to Paris 
and London, was an exceptionally well-dressed 

man who had an air of his own 
to carry off his instinctive good taste. 
he They were the best clients of the good 
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Black-and-white checked linen breeches worn with a dark green flannel jacket and green soft hat. Soft brown leather 
leggings. White flannel trousers, brown and white shoes and jacket and waistcoat of light grey-blue twillet. White 
shirt and collar and light blue tie spotted in dark blue with a dark and light blue boater hat-band 


London and Paris shops and their wardrobes 
were extraordinary. They often brought two 
valets with them and the amount of luggage 
they carried used to make their arrival a real 
event even in European hotels. One famous 
Russian prince who arrived at Monte Carlo 
just before the war had in his hat trunks thirty- 
four hats of various kinds and carried with 
him three jewel cases. But even with this 
wealth of supply he was never conspicuous for 
anything but his natural distinction. The late 
King Edward was one of the most famous men 
of his generation for being well dressed. His 
great fad was a collection of sticks and ties of 
every possible kind, yet he appeared always 
most quietly dressed. 

It is interesting to note that in no matter 
what part of the world 
one runs across a well- 
dressed man, though he 
may be a foreigner, he is 
considered well - dressed 
because he looks like an 
Englishman. An _ En- 
glishman is the stand- 
ard, because no man of 
any other nation leads so 
perfectly balanced a life. 
He leads a vigorous out- 
of-door life, and dresses 
for dinner every night, 
no matter where he is. 


Satin foulard handker- 

chiefs with over design 

in white and with broad, 
solid-coloured borders 








Snapped at the Lido in 

Venice. A man wear- 

ing one of Poiret’s 
crash beach robes 











A smartly dressed man is noticed and appreci- 
ated on the street in England. It does not 
take excessive courage to appear in one’s fine 
feathers and one does not run the risk as one 
did not so many years ago in America of having 
a stone hurled at one’s topper. 

This would be an exaggeration for us in the 
present day, but it represents an attitude of 
mind toward conspicuous good dressing which 
never existed in England. The first fact that 
is firmly impressed on the mind of the raw 
recruit in the British army is that he must look 
smart. They apply the term smart to the 
soldiers, the policemen, the motor cars, the rail- 
way trains, the houses,—in fact, any phase of 
life. For them it means a pride in the neat- 
ness and a sense of the fitness of things that 
makes life in England a 
really pleasant and deco- 
rative existence. The 
American man has al- 
ways been a little 
ashamed of appearing 
smart. A casual appear- 
ance may be entirely nat- 
ural and even suit a cer- 
tain type, but, in most 
cases, it is the result of a 
lack of interest in one’s 
toilet, or even of a sort of 
Puritan suspicion that it 
is immoral to dress well. 








Striped wash crépe ties 

in three colour combina- 

tions for country wear 
with soft shirts 
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THE GUILEFUL GUEST 


Everyone’s character conceals a long- 
suppressed desire to do some particu- 
larly outrageous thing. Remark the 
innocent detachment of little Evelyn 
Satterly, who is spoofing the gentle- 
man across the table. Would you ever 
believe she had just slipped a cold 
oyster down the back of her amiable 
hostess, Mrs. Holsworthy? Well, that 
is just what she has done, for, as Eve- 
lyn says, “it was irresistible—a simply 
magnificent parking-place for oysters” 
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MURDER WILL OUT 


A dastardly social crime—that of tell- 
ing the truth—was recently committed 
by young Paul Wadsworth, who bluntly 
informed Ik Jazzitch, the Serbian fu- 
turist, that the artist’s great canvas 
“Maternity” looked like nothing so 
much as the explosion of an ammuni- 
tion dump. Jazzitch, who claims that 
his creative instinct has been complete- 
ly shattered, is suing Paul for more 
money than the latter has ever been 

able to borrow 





SHIVERING HER TIMBERS 


Imagine the sensation when in- 
nocent Cornelia Van Rensellair 
suddenly reverted to type and 
introduced a shimmy into the 
part of “Snow-white” which she 
was playing for charity  be- 
fore the theological Seminary! 
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THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


That particular corner of the Ritz is 
being redecorated where the fast ten- 
round bout was staged between Judge 
Henry W. Pundelford and our popu- 
lar fellow-townsman Jack Tripping- 
ham. The casus belli was a semi-de- 
tached bottle of Bacardi which Jack 
attempted to annex en passant. The 
Judge personally brought action at once 
with the result that fists, fractures, 
felony and floral-decorations were hope- 
lessly scrambled 


CRIME IN OUR CHURCHES! 

After twenty years of suppression, Oakley 
Wyckoff at last gratified his life’s ambition 
to completely wreck a wedding by inserting a 
horrible insinuation at that point in the Top- 
ping-Kinnicutt ceremony when the Dominie 
requested all those contrary-minded to speak 
or to forever after, etc. Oakley’s cry of “How 
about that trip to Atlantic City?” caused the 
recall of four hundred invitations and the re- 
turn of some two tons of assorted silverware 


Prominent People and Their Pet Crimes 


Recent Reactions to the World-wide Wave of Lawlessness 
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“Il always find this Campbell's kind 
Squares up with health and joy 
A regular treat that’s hard to beat 

For any hungry boy” + 





VEGETABLE | | 








“Talk about a square meal” 


Any meal that begins with Campbell’s appetizing 
Vegetable Soup is well started toward the squarest 
kind of enjoyment and satisfaction. 

It is so nourishing and substantial that many 
sensible people, especially in summer, often make it 
the principal feature of a sustaining luncheon or 
supper—in fact almost make a meal of it. 

The change from heavier food is much to their 
benefit in health and condition to say nothing of 
enjoyment. 

Children thrive on this delicious soup. And it is 
ready to serve in three minutes any time without 
a, i heat, labor or fuss. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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Reg. Trade 


Suggestions 


for 
Summer 


A man’s summer wardrobe 


demands at least one dressing 


gown that is both distinctive 
and practical. Of durable Tus- 
sore Silk, in Lavender and 
Tan, and Blue and Tan 
stripes, this gown is especially 
desirable for travel and sum- 


— rss $35.00 


Similar design of 


“gO eres | 


Negligee Shirt of Heavy Silk 
Broadcloth with narrow 
Blue stripes ...... $16.50 

Tie of light weight Repp Silk. 
All colors with narrow 
diagonal stripes of White, 

$2.50 to $5.00 





Mc Cutcheon's 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 



















i 
Similar model of Tan deni 


Tie of Imported English Fou- 
lard—a variety of colors, 


$1.50 to $2.50 
7 i ms 






There are many places where pajamas may be purchased, 


but the discriminating man 


in search of really satisfactory 


pajamas of silk finds his choice somewhat limited. Here are 
two models particularly attractive. Of light weight Tan ec 
and of excellent workmanship and cut.............. $15.00 
White China Silk with turn-over collar............. 22.50 
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Reinald Werrenrath (left) has just had delivered to him a Moon coupé 
of unusual coloring. The upholstering is done in blue Spanish leather, 
while the exterior is in marine blue with darker: trimming 


Activities in the Motor World 


Random Thoughts in a Busy Season 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


ANY keen observers in the auto- 
motive industry seem to feel that, 
as an instrument of utility, con- 

venience and commerce, the automobile 
has attained its highest pinnacle in 
price. They feel that while car prices gen- 
erally will not be the subject of further 
advances, there is a strong probability, 
on the other hand, that car accessories 
are entitled to advance somewhat to 
keep pace with their improvement in 
quality and capacity for making motor- 
ing more enjoyable, safer, and in the 
long run, cheaper. 

First, consider the matter of gear- 
shifts. The mechanical method of shift- 
ing gears has not kept up with the 
development of other parts of the car. 
When you consider the matter from its 
broadest angle it seems perfectly ap- 
parent that the devices employed to 
shift gears in most ‘of the cars of to- 
day are antiquated in comparison with 
other mechanical features of the fine 
automobile. The majority of the man- 
ufacturers are so busy trying to fill the 
demand for great quantities of cars that 
they have apparently followed the line 
of least resistance and allowed the gear- 
shift problem to take care of itself for 
the time being. No doubt a great deal 
of experimenting in this direction is be- 
ing done and it is a foregone conclusion 
that the car of the not-too-distant fu- 
ture will have some electric or hydraulic 





or other mechanical means of shifting 
gears which will be conducive to in- 
finitely greater car comfort for the aver- 
age motorist who is not a mechanical 
expert. 

We read the publicity of several of 
the prominent car makers and learn 
that in one instance a kodak is part of 
the equipment, whereas in another car 
elaborate coathooks are furnished. It 
seems to the writer that perhaps a little 
too much attention is being paid to 
these minor details of equipment and 
finish, whereas the bigger things, such 
as ways and means of cutting down the 
fuel consumption, while perhaps getting 
great attention in the manufacturers’ 
experimental rooms, are not being ap- 
plied to the cars given to the public. 


The Gasoline Question 


ASOLINE has taken a tremendous 

jump in prices within the past few 
months and we hear dire rumors of the 
advent of fifty-cent gasoline before the 
season is over. This means that, un- 
less motoring is to follow suit and be- 
come more expensive than ever before, 
all the manufacturers must together 
solve the problem of making their cars 
produce more miles to the gallon of fuel. 
That is the big cry from the public. 
The matter of initial expense may be a 
secondary consideration to a man, but 
in these days (Continued on page 84) 


Dario Resta, sponsor for the Sunbeams in this country, is soon to 
receive several importations, among which this graceful four-passenger 


model is promised. 


It is a six, and a worthy companion of our best 
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JOHN BARRYMORE in 


be- 
re, 

“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” 
directed by John S. Robertson 
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O be able to pick a good PW EMeMLID “¢ 
show every time is magic— i 
until you know how. But mil- 
lions are doing it right along, ex- 


periencing this luxury of being 














GEORGE FITZMAURICE’S 


Production 


“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 
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“THE COPPERHEAD” 
With Lionel Barrymore 
Directed by Charles Maigne 





CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 


“MALE AND FEMALE” 


CECIL B. DeMILLE’S 
Production 
“WHY CHANGE YOUR WIFE?” 


“EVERYWOMAN” 


Directed by George H. Melford 
With All Star Cast 
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x) some of the latest Paramount 


certain. How? Simply by look- 
ing for the key word in the the- 
atres’ advertising —the brand 
name, Paramount. No theatre 
that has the entertainment-sense 
to book Paramount Pictures 
lacks the advertising-sense to 
mention it. 
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Listed alongside, alphabetically, are 


Rha 47icraft features. Don’t 


miss them. 




















WILLIAM S. HART in 
“THE TOLL GATE” 
A William S. Hart Production 





GEORGE H. MELFORD’S 


Production 


“THE SEA WOLF” 


WILLIAM D. TAYLOR’S 


Production 
“HUCKLEBERRY FINN” 


MAURICE TOURNEUR’S 
Production 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 
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THEY'RE A> 
FINISHED PRODUCT 


Barker Collars are the 

faultless result of exceptional thought 
for every detail of style, materials, 
needlework and a comfort-fit 

—a finished product 

adapted with equal success to formal 
or informal wear. 





DISTINCTLY NEW BARKER 
STYLES CONTINUALLY BEING 
PRESENTED AT THE SHOPS OF 
DISCERNMENT. NAMES OF 
NEAREST ADDRESSES FOR WARDED 
ON REQUEST. 


WM. BARKER COMPANY 
The Makers TROY, NY: 








VANITY FAIR 


Activities in the Motor World 


(Continued from page 82) 


when financial waste is being uni- 
versally condemned he wants to feel 
that the operating cost of his car 
is not out of proportion to the 
use he makes of it. The big necessity 
behind this movement, however, is not 
the loss of money, but the shrinkage in 
the world’s gasoline supply. Director 
Van H. Manning, of the Bureau of 
Mines, and other experts spend most of 
their leisure moments warning us that 
there is, in the earth, only enough petro- 
leum to keep the automobiles of the 
world going for a few years longer, and 
that when it is exhausted, some new 
form of motor power must be employed. 
A number of big oil men have taken a 
more optimistic view of the situation 
than this, among whom is Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty, who says that there is plenty 
of gasoline for us and posterity, if we 
conserve the supply. 

To these optimists a disturbing fact 
has just been revealed. These men have 
based their hopes mostly upon the fact 
that thousands of new oil companies 
have been formed in this country for 
the purpose of discovering and develop- 
ing new oil fields, and also upon our 
ability to draw heavily upon the tre- 
mendous oil fields in Mexico. Now, 
however, the disquieting fact has arisen 
that many of the best Mexican gushers 
have recently showed signs of becoming 
exhausted, since a number of them 
have “gone salt,’—a technical term 
meaning that the oil now being ob- 
tained contains a large proportion of 
salt water. This is the death-knell of 
any oil well. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of recent months has been the 
arrival in this country of a number of 
examples of the finest of the European 
cars, both French, English and Italian. 
Probably the most interesting of the lot 
is the Pic Pic, manufactured by the 
Gnome-Le Rhone Company, which 
produced the famous rotary aviation 
engine before and during the war. This 
car has a number of very interesting 
features, the most striking of which is 
the fact that it is valveless in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of the word. 
It has a single sleeve in each cylinder 
which operates on a sliding and semi- 
rotating principle which is difficult to 
define exactly, but which the manufac- 
turers call an elliptic movement. 

This construction allows the elimina- 
tion of a great number of parts found 
on the ordinary car engine and renders 
the operation of the motor extraordi- 
narily quiet with a great reserve of 
power. Another feature of this car is 
the set of universal joints and shock- 
absorbers on the steering gear for the 
purpose of preventing the steering wheel 
from being jerked out of the driver’s 
hand when the car hits a sharp stone 
or other obstruction in the road. On 
the dashboard there is an oil indicator 
which does not indicate in the orthodox 
manner, but shows exactly how many 
gallons of oil are in the motor and re- 
veals a red warning when the oil supply 
is getting dangerously low. There is 
also a clever gasoline gauge working on 
similar principles. The Pic Pic, which 
will be available both in chassis and in 
complete bodies in limited quantities 
this year, is built upon two models with 
127 inches and 150 inches wheelbase. 


Foreign Cars 


(THER foreign cars which have ar- 
rived in this country and are offered 
to the public in small quantities, are the 
Rolls-Royce and Sunbeam from En- 
gland; the Fiat and Lancia from Italy, 
and the Delage and Renault from France. 

Americans may speculate as much as 
they please as to why these fine foreign 
cars are being sent to this country when 
such a terrific shortage exists in the 


European market. The probability js 
that the companies manufacturing them 
and the governments back of them are 
looking forward to the day when they 
will have plenty of cars to sell and will 
need the American market, and are cre- 
ating good will. Also, the situation on 
foreign exchange may have something 
to do with it. 


“Hare’s Motors” 


ONE of the most interesting trade de- 
velopments of the year, as far as 
our readers are concerned, is the com- 
bination of three great names,—Loco- 
mobile, Simplex and Mercer, under the 
head of Hare’s Motors, Inc. The new 
organization is simply the operating 
company captained by Emlen S. Hare, 
formerly Vice-President of Packard, 
Mr. Hare’s idea is to sell transportation 
to the American public, rather than in- 
dividual cars, and the new line of Loco- 
mobiles and Mercers will eventually in- 
clude cars of low, medium and high 
price. It is doubtful if the name Sim- 
plex will be used, although a definite 
announcement on this point has not 
been made as yet. It is also probable 
that a new medium-priced light car will 
come out of this combination. 

July is the normal period for the in- 
troduction of new models to supplement 
or displace those brought out at the 
beginning of the year. We may soon 
expect to see some brand-new designs 
fostered by the very best names in the 
industry. Rumor has it that new 
models will soon issue from Packard, 
Marmon, Hudson, Cunningham, Essex, 
Chandler, Buick, Haynes, and others. 
The Lincoln, too, should be with us 
before many moons. A little bird has 
been sitting on my window-sill recently, 
chirping about some remarkable devel- 
opments in new American cars, but you 
can’t always rely on the little birds. 

In England the motorist is a poor 
downtrodden person. He is beset by 
every unfortunate condition of labor, 
production, government supervision and 
other baneful influence you can imagine. 
One of his greatest complaints is the 
amount he has to pay in taxation, and 
we are wondering if we are soon going 
to be victims of the same condition. 
The idea has already appeared in Ore- 
gon. There a tax of one cent a gal- 
lon on motor vehicle fuel and one-half 
cent a gallon on distillate for farm trac- 
tors went into effect March 1, 1919. 
For the ten months period up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1920, there was collected from 
80,000 Oregon motorists the tidy little 
sum of $200,795 and it is estimated that 
the 1920 revenue from this source in 
that state will exceed half a million. 

While the demand for American au- 
tomobiles is considerably ahead of the 
supply, one thing is going to act as a 
deterrent to the normal spread of mo- 
toring as the national pastime. This is 
the slow progress we are making in the 
development of good roads. With 7,- 
600,000 motor-driven vehicles in opera- 
tion in this country, only 12 per cent of 
our roads are surfaced. In other words, 
out of an estimated total of 2,478,000 
miles of public rural roads only about 
299,000 are surfaced or improved, and 
less than 50,000 miles are really first- 
class highways. About $600,000,000 in 
appropriations will be available this 
year for road construction, but it is 
feared that even this great amount 1s 
only a drop in the bucket to the amount 
that must be spent to take care of our 
future motoring necessities, especially 
if some experts are correct in their pre- 
dictions that there will be some thirty 
to forty million automobiles in use in 
this country within the next ten years. 
To keep pace with any such produc- 
tion we shall have to build roads con- 
siderably faster than we are doing now. 
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FOR COUNTRY 
AND TOWN 


Favorably known always, for 


Supreme Endurance 
Now, rapidly becoming known as 
America’s Handsomest ‘Tire 










More Miles—Less Skid 


CONVERSE 
RUBBER SHOE 
COMPANY 


New York 


300 Amsterdam Ave. 
Chicago 
618-626 Jackson Blvd. 
Boston 
801 Boylston Street 
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The first roadside supply station in Great Britain, recently established to 
supply benzol and other home-produced fuels 


Reviving English Motoring 


British Manufacturers Are Getting Down to Business 


By GERALD BISS 


HE latest industrial news from the 

chief motor centers of England is 

distinctly encouraging for the first 
time since the armistice. The long 
drawn out strike of the iron moulders, 
core makers and metal dressers, which 
involved every factory and a consider- 
able number of outside unions, arid 
which, by the way, ended in a fizzle, 
seems to have had a sobering effect upon 


engineering and factory labor in general. 


The men, it must be admitted, took 
their defeat in a good spirit and in most 
instances are reported to have set to 
work with a will to make up for lost 
time. The result is that production fig- 
ures, though nothing like what was ex- 
pected a year ago, are each week in- 
creasing as they never did all through 
last year. 

Naturally the shortage of cars has 
had a very bad effect all around, espe- 
cially among expectant customers, who 
have in many instances paid a consid- 
erable deposit and have had the dissat- 
isfaction of seeing the prices of the cars 
they wished to buy steadily increasing 
without any chance of getting the cars. 
This has alienated much good will from 
the British companies for the time being 
—to the benefit of American importers. 

The question of quick delivery has 
reached such a state that those who can 
afford it are already returning to the 
old vicious system of paying premiums. 
So widespread has this evil become that 





tae 


the Motor Trade Association has: been 
forced to resort to drastic measures, 
These take the form of blacklisting 
erring retailers and suspending all their 
supplies, and blacklisting the cars them- 
selves from all guarantees and _post- 
delivery service schemes, which are be- 
ing largely developed by the best firms. 
Such measures, however, are only taken 
where it has been found impossible to 
prevent the delivery of the car to the 
dummy purchaser. 

Passing to a consideration of one 
of the newer British cars, special atten- 
tion should be directed to the Duplex 
light car, which is one of the most in- 
teresting and extraordinary of the new 
models. It has a combination 4-8-cyl- 
inder portless sleeve valve engine, which 
is quite a novelty in itself. The motor 
can be made to operate either as a four 
or eight cylinder power plant. 

It may not be generally known, but 
the American Overland car is now being 
built in large numbers in a part of the 
huge war-extended plant of the famous 
Crossley firm, near Manchester. The 
gasoline supply station so well known 
in America is just now beginning to be 
adopted along English roads. Only re- 
cently, the first roadside motor fuel sup- 
ply station in Great Britain was estab- 
lished by the Automobile Association at 
Aldermaston. This station is intended 


to be the first of a large number for 
the supply of benzol or other fuels. 
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One of England’s most up-to-date cars, the new 40-50-hp. Napier with tor- 


pedo body, starter, double ignition and 137-inch wheelbase. 


The chassis 


costs £2200 
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Look for Pantasote Label inside the 
top—it protects you against substi- 
tation which is net uncommon. 
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A profile of this sporting four-passenger car shows an unusual com- 
bination of straight lines, especially at the rear 


Vanity Fair’s Original Coachwork 


Four Passenger Touring Body on a Popular Chassis 


Designed and Described by JOHN JAY IDE 


Here we present the first of a series 
of original designs for motor car bodies 
which we hope will be of interest and 
value to our readers. 


EVERAL years ago, in response to 

a demand from the public for a 

body on sporting lines capable of 
carrying four people, the three-seated 
cloverleaf roadster, then at the height 
of its popularity, was expanded into a 
“four-leaf clover” by widening the rear 
seat. The four-passenger roadster has 
proved ever since one of the most popu- 
lar designs on the market. 

However, it is the writer’s opinion 
that the specially-built open body for 
four people is the type most favored 
by the custom car designers and the dis- 
criminating buyer. An example of the 
four-door, “sport” type of touring body 
for four is illustrated on this page. The 
design incorporates some unusual fea- 
tures. 

The Marmon chassis for which this 
body is intended presents a number of 
interesting features which have a bear- 
ing upon the coach work. The frame is 
so constructed that the top flange sup- 
ports the body sides, and the bottom 
flange forms the running board, being 
riveted to a vertical web ten inches deep. 
On account of the great rigidity ob- 
tained by this construction, there is no 
need of the wooden sills of the con- 
ventional body. The floor boards rest 
directly upon the frame, permitting the 
floor to be at least two inches lower 
than would otherwise be the case. This 
design also does away with step hangers, 
and the side shields which usually fill 
the gap between the running boards 
and body. 

The method of constructing the spe- 
cial body illustrated follows that of the 
standard body used on this chassis. The 
body is made in three sections: (1) the 
cowl, (2) the front seat, and (3) the 
rear seat. Each section is bolted di- 
rectly to the frame and can be removed 
without disturbing the other units. 


THE general effect of the body is that 
of rather extreme lowness. This is 
partly caused ‘by contrast with the ex- 
ceptionally high hood and cowl char- 


acteristic of this car. The body sides 
are 22 inches in height, but as no verti- 
cal space is wasted in sills, and as the 
seats are low, the passengers are as well 
protected as in the average body with 
sides 24 or 25 inches high. 

The standard radiator is retained, but 
the top of the cowl is very slightly low- 
ered to make the hood line more nearly 
horizontal than on the stock model. The 
hinge line of the hood is raised suffi- 
ciently to be in line with the top rail 
moulding of the body sides. 

Contrary to the usual practice the 
windshield is brought back to the for- 
ward doors. The customary narrow 
space between the windshield and door, 
often requiring a special side curtain, 
is thus eliminated. 


BY using proper materials, dispensing 
with the lining and storing the side 
curtains elsewhere than in its folds, the 
top can be reduced very greatly in size. 
This has been done in the present design. 
It will be noticed, moreover, that the 
top folds down to the level of the body 
rail and the top of the spare tires, there- 
by contributing to the low horizontal 
effect. 

Under the overhang of the top there 
is a storage compartment. Owing to 
the position of the spare wheels, this 
compartment is inaccessible from the 
outside when the top is down. It is 
reached by swinging up the rear seat 
back, which is hinged at the top and 
is held in the open position by side 
arms, as illustrated in the dimension 
drawing. 

There is a large tool compartment 
under the driver’s seat. ‘The bottom of 
this compartment is sunk considerably 
below the level of the floor boards. 
Small tools are contained in a locked 
pocket in the left front door. The side 
curtains are stored in the most con- 
venient place possible: in a recess, with 
a cover hinged at the bottom, in the 
back of the front seat. 

The rear seats are provided with arms 
against the body sides, but there is none 
in the center. Underneath the rear 
seat, forward of the frame kick-up, 
there is a small storage space for equip- 
ment not often needed. 
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A dimensional drawing of the car, with top up, revealing some of the 
novel features explained in the article 
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Premier was thefirstcar 
in existence to adopt 
the Cutler- Hammer 
Magnetic Gear Shift as 
standard equipment 
(now in its 5th success- 
ful season)—a feature 
that appeals instantly 
to the woman who 
through choice oper- 
ates her own car, 
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THE WORLD POSSESSES NO FINER MOTOR CAR 


HE difference between absolute accomplishment, and 

accomplishment that a/most succeeds is so slight that many 
overlook it. Not everyone can appreciate the full attainment of 
the Premier corps of engineering designers, but enough grasp 
it to make the demand for Premier cars well-nigh insatiable. 
Premier is without doubt, the most exquisite car of the moment— 
it is America’s engineering masterpiece. And—its gears are 
shifted electrically. 
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INDIANAPOLIS:U SA 
THE ALUMINUM SIX WITH MAGNETIC GEAR SHIFT 
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Sea Hornet—spectacular One-Man Torpedo Boat 4o-ft. x 5-{t.x 
3-ft. of low visibility invented by Wm. Shearer and equipt 
with an cight cylinder Van Blerck engine. Speed 28 M.P.H. 


HE almost uncanny reliability of 

the Van Blerck Engine makes it 
the logical power plant for these “Sea 
Hornets” which are designed to be 
carried on Battleships and launched 
just prior to going into action. These 
boats, small, very fast and equipt with 
their torpedo, drive right into the 
midst of the enemy fleet and spread 
destruction at will. Their engines 
must be extremely powerful, depend- 
able and efficient and they are. 


Van Blerck Engines are built in 
Medium Speed Ranges as well as 
High Speed —write for catalog. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 


Also Makers of High-Duty Commercial Engines 
Office and Works at Monroe, Michigan 








61920, Rex W. Wadauan, Inc, 


ARTHUR B. HANCOCK 
One of the leading producers 
of the thoroughbreds in Amer- 
ica and proprietor of the fa- 
mous Claiborne and Ellersbee 

studs 


Hatter, and, on each occasion, he got a 
foal of the thoroughbred type, a gal- 
loper rather than a trotter. The same 
mare was bred to Rock Sand at another 
time with a like result. More recently 
Mr. Belmont mated Souveraine, a racing 
mare and the dam of several winning 
race horses, with the celebrated trotting 
stallion, Peter the Great, and got a foal 
of the trotting type in conformation and 
gait. The results of Mr. Belmont’s ex- 
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periments would seem to indicate that 
the trotter, as well as the thoroughbred, 
the quality of prepotency. 
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PHILIP M. WALKER 
Now Virginia’s civilian repre- 
sentative on the Remount. 
Mr. Walker is familiar with 
the Army, being a _ retired 

officer 


Our New Remount Service 


(Continued from page 59) 


And, inasmuch as it is the galloping 
type that is wanted for the army, the 
scheme of breeding likely to produce the 
most satisfactory results in the upbuild- 
ing of the American military horse will 
be the utilization at government base 
breeding stations of thoroughbred stal- 
lions and trotting mares. 

The first important work of the Re- 
mount Service will be to organize in 
five great breeding zones, or districts, 
into which the country is to be divided 
for purposes of remount administration, 
each zone to (Continued on page 100) 


MAJOR HAYDEN CHANNING 


Is widely known as a developer of hunters. 
During the war he was an officer of the Re- 
mount Service, from which he resigned in 1919 
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PAINTEO FOR FATHER TIME BY MUGH RANKIN 





G7 ERO HOUR in the Dark Ages! 
Le The Time-Candle has burned to its seventh ring, the marauding Dane 
sleeps in his camp—fo arms, ye warriors of Alfred the Great! 
* * * 
Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Candle recalls the Cave-Man’s time- 
piece. ‘The grass rope was divided by knots, the candle by notches or rings. 

King Alfred’s grasp of the value of Time was amazing—his working schedule 
a challenge to modern executives. 

To God he dedicated one-half of his most precious possession—:Time! The 
Time-Candle, with its twenty-minute divisions, was his shrewd device for 
more accurately fulfilling that vow—a thousand years before the timekeeping 
marvels of our day— 
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La Tausce-Parls 


Ay Pp propriate with 


every Summer lr ock 


GS an infinite variety of lengths 
and qualities, these beautiful 
pearls off French origin stand su- 
preme for the adornment of beauty. 


All the loveliness and daintiness of 
the finest deep sea pearls have been 
retained by the master pearl makers 


of France. 
cAt Your Jeweler’s 


Marquette Pearls 


Fine oriental pearl necklace beauti- 
fully tinted. Encased in grey velvet 
cabinet finely lined with whitesatin. 
24" length, white gold clasp, two 
diamonds $85. 
30" length, mounted with beauti- 
fully designed platinum clasp, set 


with diamond. » 0 « « $165. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Throwing Away Champion ships 


| 











(Continued from page 72) 


Leod, who in turn had a lead over 
McDermott of three strokes, and no 
less than seven strokes over Brady and 
Simpson. The spectators agreed that 
Nicholls or McLeod would be the next 
champion for 1911, although McDer- 
mott was granted an outside chance. 
Then old will o’ the wispy golf for- 
tune intruded. There was no need for 
McLeod to be nervous, for he had won 
the title back in 1908 after a play-off 
with the redoubtable Willie Smith over 
the formidable Myopia links. All he 
had to do was to score anything under 
80 and the title looked safe in his keep- 
ing. A topped shot on the first hole, a 
missed two-footer on the third green, 
a hooked drive into a cross bunker and 
an almost unplayable lie on the sixth, 
and worry began to sit heavily upon the 
none too broad shoulders of the youth- 
ful Scot. Three putts on the ninth, 
three putts on the tenth,—anything but 
championship golf—and then the reck- 
oning at the end of the round. The 
hole is a fine two-shotter, and McLeod 
was just off the edge of the green on 
his second. He was discouraged, for he 
had a 4 for an 82, quite amateurish 
golf. He was short on the approach 
and went down in a 5 for an 83. And 
that high score only lost him a tie for 
the championship by a single stroke! 
Brady and Simpson both scored 75’s, 
just 8 strokes better than McLeod, 
bringing them to a triple tie with Mc- 
Dermott, who had a 79. Nicholls, too, 
had here the chance of his life, for a 
78 would have given him the champion- 
ship and a 79 a tie, but he scored 81. 
Two tragedies on a single day, the title 
thrown away twice by two crack golfers. 
There are no other noteworthy de- 
partures from the usual unevenness 
of golf until this past spring, when, if 
ever a man threw away a title, Mike 
Brady did. Queer what fate has done 


to this golfer. He has tied for the title 
on two occasions in national open cham. 
pionships and tied twice in state titles, 
and on only one occasion has he been 
successful on the play-off. And on only 
a single last round did he play within 
several strokes of his average game. We 
need only refer to the open at Brae 
Burn, when Brady led the field, and his 
most formidable rival, Walter Hagen, 
by a half dozen strokes, with eighteen 
holes to go, only to discover another 
“Might Have Been”. With Brady it 
was mental anxiety and poor judgment 
which caused his overthrow. 

He knew Brae Burn like a book; he 
had with him an array of friends who 
were a distinct asset by their very num- 
bers and ready applause; he had at his 
finger tips a command of his game 
which up to that time had been brilli- 
ant and superbly steady. Yet he tossed 
off an unusual lead, cast aside a title 
which might easily have been his, and at 
the same time weakened his future self- 
confidence. A sudden decision to play 
safe, to take no chances, to try and gob- 
ble no long putts, weakened the general 
morale of his play to such an extent 
that he lost the stroking touch, lost it 
from the very first shot of the after- 
noon and came to ultimate grief when 
he emerged from a trappy tenth with a 
7 against his name. Hagen’s more than 
masterly finish brought a tie with Brady 
and later a win; but if ever a man 
threw the championship to the winds 
in a last round it was Brady in 1919, 

So it has been, and so it will be, un- 
til golf championships are no more. 
The young golfer seldom has regrets, 
but the men who have made a hard fight 
to win and who know that it may be 
their last chance, cannot quite forget 
the pangs of disappointment. History 
only records the winners; let us not 
forget the “Might Have Beens”. 


Coke, Coal, and Other Metals 


(Continued from page 39) 


and then recite, together, in a slow, 
weary, monotonous voice, the following 
Chant: 
ALL Bituminous METALS, Harp AND 
Sort: 
In a greenwood 
One day we shall be burning. 
In a kitchen stove 
Some morning we shall go up in 
smoke. 
We are strong, 
We are filled with nervous energy to 
be born. 
We feel utterly useless here in the 
dark bowels of the world. 
Thus we would awaken, 
And express ourselves in terms of 
flame and sparks. 
Enter FLAME and Sparks. 
dressed lightly. 
FLAME AND SPARKS, Singing, a liitle 
off key: 
We arise 
To the skies, 
Filled with joyous enterprise! 
ALL BITUMINouUS METALS: 
With a hey-nonny, ho-nonny, 
Hey, nonny O! 
FLAME AND Sparks, more tunefully: 
We are thrilled 
Since we've spilled 
All the beauty that we willed! 


They are 


The Third Scene represents a room in 
a Fifth Avenue mansion. A grate fire- 
place is in the center, and in it are hud- 
dled the figures of Coxe and Coat. No 
flames have yet ascended. Enter, right, 
ULtimaTE ConsuMErR. He is a man of 
no individuality, and has a retiring dis- 
position. He approaches the fireplace, 
as though to warm his hands; then, 


seeing that there is no fire, he smiles. 
ULTIMATE CONSUMER: 
Now it is cold. Oh, bleak and wan 


the day! 

No fire upon my hearth—no beacon 
lit 

To symbolize the warmth in all men’s 
hearts. 


I'll set a match— 

Voices OF COKE AND COAL: 

Nay, light us not! 

ULTIMATE CONSUMER: 

What’s this? Voices 
In the fireplace? 

Voice oF COKE: 

We speak as one. Inflame us not! 

Too high our cost for you to burn! 

Conserve, conserve; but do not e’er 

consume. 

VoIce OF COAL: 

He's right! Spare us that poor folk 

in their dark retreats : 

May burn us somewhat when rigid 

winter comes 

To America. 

CONSUMER: 

Yea, this is truth you speak. 

No torch of mine shall cause the poor 

to ache. 
He throws the match away. 

O splendid Coke and Coal, 

Thus to awake me toa true realization 

Of the needs of the world! 

The mist suddenly descends, blotting 
out the scene. The audience leaves 
quietly, in an orderly manner. There 
should be only a rustling of librettos, 
but not a word must be spoken, Every- 
one should meditate on the meanings 
hid behind the Masque. Slow darkness 
falls, like a curtain mercifully covering 
the world. 
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SHE CHARGED: “Men are too lax in these matters’ 





3 


He repuiep: “I admit it; but have women the 
right to judge them? ” 


woman who had written me protesting 

against what she called my “unfairness” 
in setting up a standard for women which I 
did not seem to apply to men. 

“Get after the men,” she wrote. ‘They are 
the real offenders in these matters. Few women 
I know need to be told these facts about 
themselves; but most men I know certainly 


do ”» 


R wera: I published the letter of a 


To this a man now replies: ‘‘] must admit 
the truth of what your correspondent says: 
most men are too lax in these matters. But 
after all, have women the right to judge men 
where so many women fail? Is it not natural 
we should look to your sex for a standard in 
such matters? I can well believe that no wo- 
man who was conscious of the fact would let 
perspiration odor or moisture mar her dainti- 
ness. But every man knows how many un- 
conscious offenders there are, even among the 
very nicest women.” 


Adam-like, the man tries to excuse his sex 
by blaming Eve. But it will not do. Un- 
doubtedly all women have not yet learned how 
necessary it is to take precautions against per- 
spiration. But this does not alter nor excuse 
the fact that men as a whole are much more 
lax than women in this matter of personal fas- 
tidiousness. 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are very 
few persons who are not subject to this odor, 
though seldom conscious of it themselves. Per- 
spiration under the arms, though more active 
than elsewhere, does not always produce ex- 
cessive and noticeable moisture. But the chem- 


icals of the body do cause noticeable odor, 
more apparent under the arms than in any 
other place. 


The underarms are under very sensitive nerv- 
ous control. Sudden excitement, embarrass- 
ment even, serves as a nervous stimulus suffi- 
cient to make perspiration there even more 
active. The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware of this 
subtle odor at times when we least suspect it. 





How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odoro- 
no, a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration moisture and odor. 


Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiration, because of its peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary 
methods of cleanliness—excessive moisture of 
the armpits is due to a local weakness. 





Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 
Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of 
perfect daintiness that women are demand- 
ing—that consciousness of perfect grooming so 
satisfying to men. It really corrects the cause 
of both the moisture and odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 
Use Odorono regularly, just two or three times 


a week. At night before retiring, put it on the 
underarms. Allow it to dry, and then dust on 
a little talcum. The next morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The underarms will 
remain sweet and dry and odorless in any 
weather, in any circumstances! Daily baths 
do not lessen its effect. 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor which 
dry cleaning will not remove, will find in 
Odorono complete relief from this distressing 
and often expensive annoyance. If you are 
troubled in any unusual way, or have had any 
difficulty in finding relief, let us help you solve 
your problem. Write today for our free book- 
let. You'll find some very interesting informa- 
tion in it about all perspiration troubles! 


Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 218 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 35c, 
60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn't it. 


Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let, “The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 


Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East Toronto, Ont. For France to 
The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de |’Opera, 
Paris. For Switzerland to The Agencie Ameri- 
caine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve. For 
England to The American Drug Supply Co., 6 
Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2. For 
Mexico to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, 
Mexico City. For U. S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
218 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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and Service 
—this Townsend Grace Co. 


Sennet braid straw. 
Built for all-around wear. 


Its unmistakable style lines- 
put in by expert b ocking 
secures for it the immediate 


approval of the critical. 
At leading dealers. 


THE JOWNSEND-GRACE CoO. 
Baltimore, Ma USA. 


Pioneers in the Exclusive 
Manufacture of Men's Straw Hats. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 73) 


NE variety of auction, which is still 

in high favor in many parts of the 
country, is the nullo, which is a con- 
tract to make the opponents take the 
number of tricks bid, instead of taking 
them yourself. A bid of three nullos 
means you will lose three by cards. 
There are no trumps and no honors, 
each trick being worth ten toward 
game, the bid ranking just below no- 
trumps. 

The reason for its rejection by the 
committee on laws and their refusal to 
incorporate it as part of the calls at 
auction was because it would give the 
good player such an advantage over 
the average person that all interest in 
auction would soon die out. As Milton 
Work remarks, four or five good play- 
ers who were together for a hunting 
trip, or something of that kind, might 
play nullos and enjoy them; but if four 
or five poor players cut into the game 
and played nullos, they could not expect 
to win above one rubber out of ten. 


Pirate Bridge 


THs variety of auction had, in its 
day, probably a greater number of 
followers than the nullo, and although 
it is still played by many who under- 
stand its fine points, it is open to the 
same objection as the nullo. The aver- 
age player has no chance at all, even 
if he holds wonderful cards. 

In pirate, the partners are not cut 
for, but the bidder is accepted by any 
of the three who thinks their hands will 
fit. The consequence is that a shrewd 
player, who is a good judge of values 
and situations, will somehow manage to 
nail down the strong hand for his part- 
ner, even if he has nothing much him- 
self. One can win all the money at 
the table and never play a hand all 
evening, if one can get the winning 
declaration for a partner most of the 
time. Those who have persevered with 
pirate long enough to master it think 
auction is a pretty slow game. 


Contract Bridge 


HIS form of auction has never taken 

the hold here that it at one time 
promised to do in England. According 
to the latest advices, it is rather on the 
wane everywhere, and for precisely the 
same reason, that nullos and pirate can- 
not hold the stage; the good players 
have too great an advantage. 

Contract bridge is precisely the same 
as the ordinary rubber, except that the 
number of tricks bid is the limit of the 
score below the line, all over the bid 
going into the honor column. If a 
player gets the contract at two hearts 
and makes five odd, he does not win 
the game. He scores 16 toward it, and 
puts the remainder, 24, with his honors. 

Skill in this game depends on the 
ability of the partners to value their 
hands correctly and to bid them up to 
their full value. As the majority of 
auction. players are poor bidders, and 
have very vague ideas of the _possi- 
bilities of their partner’s hands in com- 
bination with their own, they do not 
get anywhere, and usually fall back on 
speculative bidding to pull them through. 
Here is a rather interesting example of 
contract bridge when handled by two 
experts: 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, A two clubs, 
Y assisted the hearts, bidding two, al- 
though he is actually not strong enough 
to do so, and B denied the clubs by 
going to three diamonds, having eight 
honors to score. When Z went on to 
three hearts, A tried his secondary spade 
bid, calling three. 

Y now figures that in spite of Z's 
having had all three suits bid against 
his hearts, he is too good a player to 
rebid his hand without the necessary 
strength to do so, and as good players 
never rebid a suit without outside tricks, 
Z must have at least two such tricks 
somewhere, as his hearts cannot be 
strong enough to justify a bid on them 
alone, to say nothing of rebidding them. 

It is highly improbable that these 
outside tricks are in a minor suit, and 
must be in spades. As the only com- 
bination Z could have in spades worth 
two tricks would be ace-queen-jack, or 
ace-queen-ten, Y figures that he can 
risk three no-trumps. 

On this contract Y went game, which 
would have been impossible at hearts, 
as four hearts would be set. He must 
lose two clubs and two diamonds im- 
mediately. At no-trumps, he is lucky 
that A, after getting in on a club and 
leading a diamond, cannot lead another 
diamond when he is put in again with 
the second club lead from B’s hand. 


Answer to the June Problem 


HIS was the distribution in XIV, 
one of R. C. Mankowski’s little con- 
ceits, calculated to lead the solver astray 
by an apparently sound second solution: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want four tricks against any de- 
fense. Here is how they get them: 

Z starts with the ace of hearts, to 
which all follow suit. Then comes the 
seven of diamonds, which B must win. 
It is obvious that B must lead a club, 
upon which Z discards the ten of hearts, 
A winning the trick. 

If A makes the winning diamond 
while he is in, Z will get rid of the 
heart queen, and Y must win a heart 
trick, and having won it will be able 
to lead a spade through B's king and 
jack to Z's ace and queen. 

If A does not make his diamond trick, 
preferring to prevent Z from discard- 
ing by putting him into the lead with 
a small heart, Z will lead the ace of 
spades and follow with a small one, 
throwing the lead to B, and making 
the queen of spades later. 

The false solution is for Z to discard 
the spade when B leads the club, be- 
cause that enables A to lead the dia- 
mond at once, and allows B to discard 
the three of spades. If Z discards an- 
other spade on the second diamond lead, 
A can then safely lead the king of hearts, 
and follow it up with another heart, 
thereby forcing Z to lose his spade 
queen. ; 

If Z tries to get out of this by dis- 
carding a heart on the second diamond 
lead, instead of another spade, A will 
lead a small heart, instead of the king, 
and B will discard the ten of spades, 
instead of the trey. Now when Z leads 
a small spade, B lets Y hold the trick 
with the eight, and Y must lead hearts 
up to A. 
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HE Templar ideal has ever been to build 
a small car, fine beyond precedent. 


Especially among women, sophisticated in the 
ownership of motor cars, this ideal has won 
singular approval. 


In Templar, the inbred refinement hitherto 
associated only with a few American large cars 
and foreign importations, meets the discerning 
feminine preference for worth instead of weight. 





Five-Passenger Touring, $2885 
Four-Passenger Sportette, $2885 Two-Passenger Touring Roadster, $2885 
Five-Passenger Sedan, $3785 Three-Passenger Coupe, $3785 
Price f. o. b. Cleveland 





THe TEMPLAR Motors COMPANY 
2200 Halstead Street, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio 
Export Dept., 116 Broad St., New York City 
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THE OLD 
courtly days 
had known such deli- 
cacies as Ramona, 
Awo.a, and Nasisco 
Sugar Wafers, what 
quaintaccountswould 
have come down to us 
of the delicious part 
they played on many 


a festive occasion ! 











Today, a touch of 
royal hospitality _ is 
imparted to every 
occasion of enter- 
taining by these 
charming aids that 
await your service in 
the famous In-er-seal 


Trade Mark package. 
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Romance: 


“But, my David, it is so little, twelve 
hundred francs. Surely, .. .” 

Gianetta was delighted with the neck- 
lace when I brought it to her. But I 
left Monte Carlo shortly after. Her 
incessant talk of roulette began to get 
on my nerves. 


III 


(eee knew everything, except 
the things in books. She knew how 
to turn an obvious lie into a graceful 
compliment. She could order a dinner 
or summon a new mood with equal suc- 
cess. She made love seem both an art 
and a form of genius. Unlike most 
French women, she retained her looks 
when she took off her hat. 

With Germaine I felt that there was 
nothing more to learn about love, ex- 
cept the things she had yet to teach 
me. She was the only woman I had 
ever known who seemed to find as 
much pleasure in loving as in being 
loved. 

One evening, in Paris, late in May, I 
called to take Germaine to dinner. I ran 
quickly up the stairs and knocked at 
her door, expectation sitting lightly on 
my heart. 

Germaine stood before an open win- 
dow, dressed in a long gown of shim- 
mering green. The after-gold of eve- 
ning shone behind her, and gave her 
hair a dim aureole. 

“Ah, David, it is you! I have waited 
so long!” 

I took her in my arms. Never had 
Germaine embraced me with such ten- 
derness. Her body seemed faint. I be- 
lieve she would have fallen but for my 
arm about her waist. For myself, I 
was lost in ecstasy. My eyes were burn- 
ing and dim, as if they had looked upon 
some flaming radiance. 

“David, David, I love you!” 

“And you, Germaine, if you only 
knew how much I loved you!” 

“But something awful has happened 
to me, my David! I am so unhappy! 
I hope it will not make you sad.” 

“Tell me, Germaine. You must let 
me console you.” 

“T have lost ....a great deal of 
money at the races! A great deal, 
David! Ten thousand francs! But, if 
you should pay it, my dear, I can’t 
tell you—I am so unhappy! Say that 
you'll give it to me!” 

I still have a canceled check for ten 
thousand francs, but I have no memories 
of such another kiss from Germaine. 


IV 


RETURNED to America in the au- 

tumn. My ideas of love had suffered 
a sea-change in the crossing. I began 
to suspect that this mystic adoration, 
this shattering ecstasy, was as rare in 
love as in religion, that the lover and 
the saint are alike manifestations of a 
special genius. For the rest, remains 
simple piety and affection. And I had 
no concern with piety. Then I met 
Edith. 

Edith was possessed of an engaging 
frankness that was half masculine and 
a charm of gracious sympathy wholly 
feminine. With her, desire went un- 
realized, affection stirred in her heart 


| with a strange excitement. 


Little by little I came to believe that 
my happiness lay in Edith’s keeping. 


VANITY FAIR 


A Farce 


(Continued from page 55) 


Then we became engaged and I began to 
feel a strange apprehension. 

In November, I went to spend a 
week-end with her family in the coun- 
try. All morning long the rain had 
fallen in a grey drizzle, but in the after- 
noon Edith and I had started for a 
walk through the dripping woods. There 
was a wet smell of sodden leaves in the 
air. The bitter-sweet trailed over the 
stripped boles, pricking the greyness with 
berries of scarlet and orange. 

“Edith,” I said. “Do you know that 
I shall love you always?” 

She turned her grey eyes on mine, 
and continued walking. 

“Do you know that you have caused 
me to build anew all my ideas of love?” 

She picked up a tuft of dead leaves 
on the end of her walking stick and 
tossed it to the side of the path. 

“David,” she answered, “I am very 
fond of you. I care more for you than 
any man I know. I can’t think of any- 
one I’d rather marry,—” she paused a 
moment. “David dear, I am happier 
than I ever thought I could be. I spend 
my days in planning what we shall do 
together. We shall have a big house in 
town—I have many ideas for a house 
that mother would never let me carry 
out at home. Of course, it will have 
to be on the east side of Fifth Avenue. 
My friends would think it queer, other- 
wise. Then, we'll have a car,—just for 
two, which I can have for myself in 
the daytime. And a cottage on Long 
Island for the summer. It’s all too 
wonderful! David.” 

I felt like a man who had touched 
some stone cold object in the dark. 

“Couldn’t we live simply—somewhere? 
A little apartment? A lot of books, 
and flowers, and things?” 

“What is the use? I should be un- 
happy and I’d make you unhappy. 
There is no avoiding that, is there?” 

We walked slowly back to the house. 

I scarcely know myself how our en- 
gagement came to an end. 


V 


(THESE, my four loves, are now dead, 
dead as the youth which made them 
possible. 

But I have set down the four things 
they taught me, things I have learned 
in no book on love. 

Women are usually realistic, occa- 
sionally sentimental, but never romantic. 

man has everything to gain by 
love and everything to lose by marriage. 
A woman has everything to gain by 
marriage and seldom loses anything by 
love. 

Romance is the compensation that 
the gods have granted to man in order 
that he may never know how poor is 
his part of any bargain with a woman. 

With a man, in love, the chief thing 
is something intangible like tempera- 
ment—with a woman the chief thing is 
something solid—like property. 

And yet, with all this, I have begun 
re-reading the poets—the masters of the 
lyric line and the works of those who 
have gone with the soul into strange 
places. 

There are still many countries that I 
have not visited,—Russia, Algeria, China 
and the South Seas. 

To-morrow, I am booking passage to 
the South Seas. 





JULY 
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Wuart a wonderful engine! 


Not one unneeded bolt nor unessential 
ounce of weight. 


Delivering tremendous torque, over an 
unexampled range of engine speeds, it 
summons more than ninety horsepower 
to its purpose. 


Yet simplicity runs through it like a 
theme. 


The power travels in a straight line 
from crankshaft to differential pinion 
gear. 


There is but one universal joint and it 





LATAT ELIE 


is automatically lubricated from the 
transmission. 


Like the oil- pump, the water-pump 
drives on the crankshaft, eliminating 
all gears and their attendant auxiliaries. 


The crankshaft of hollowed chrome- 
nickel steel has hve bearings to insure 
rigidity and strength at speed. 


As in the engine, so throughout the 
car; in every part as in the whole the 
discerning mind will read consummate 
engineering, and so reading, rank 
LaFayette high, among the finest 
motor cars of all the world. 
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I Say You— 
Give 

Old Bill 

A Ride!! 
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A Review 


VANITY FAIR 


of Revues 


(Continued from page 71) 


Secretary Daniels with their meaning- 
less platitudes. There are all the presi- 
dential candidates for fame and the 
vice-presidential candidates for obscuri- 
ty. If the personages of our social life 
are not sufficiently well-known to be 


| used, there are certainly phases of Amer- 
' ican society which no one can escape. 


| less dreary than his own. 





cal consideration. 


There is the much vaunted feminist 
freedom which has delivered woman 
from the stove only to attach her to 
the typewriter. There are the culture- 
hounds, the foreign lecturers, the well 
paid reformer who is so fascinated by 
the people’s petty vices that he wants to 
suppress them lest some one find a life 
To ridicule 
these things would not only be much 
more effective than slinging mud at 
them; it would also be more amusing. 


Satire for America 


i would be obviously unfair to lay 
the blame for the lack of good satire 
entirely at the door of the producers. 
Satire, as a form, appears at its best 
only under very special conditions. It 
still flourishes in Paris, where the prov- 
inces are chiefly a matter of geographi- 
It reached its height 


in Engiand at the time when Doctor 
Johnson said that anyone was a fool 
who lived outside of London. For its 
complete development it requires a 
highly civilized capital in which is con- 
centrated the life of the entire country, 
There is no such city in America, how- 
ever convinced New Yorkers may be 
that American civilization ends at the 
Brooklyn Bridge. And again, the Amer- 
ican way of laughing is to laugh at 
things. We have not yet attained, as a 
race, to the maturer way of laughing 
with them, which is another way of 
laughing at ourselves. Satire can scarce- 
ly be successful in a theatre where the 
audience—as in most American cities— 
is too self-conscious to laugh at itself. 

But if satire is to develop at all in 
the theatre, it must develop in the revue. 
It alone is flexible enough to change its 
jokes as they grow old. It alone has 
the means to touch lightly on every- 
thing, and seriously on nothing. As for 
the public, it is certainly beginning to 
crave keener wit in our theatrical revues, 
The people are becoming aware that 
satire is not only a civilized but a 
civilizing art—it might eventually bring 
the audience up to its own level. 


Mr. Nathan Misrepresents 


(Continued from page 45) 


every person who saw it, from super- 
man to numbskullery maid: it is, of 
course, thoroughly and_ unreservedly 
bad. Hence the point is not to com- 
mit the truism of a general verdict, but 
to dissect it as one would some fresh 
corpse from the morgue, i. e., how did 
such an atrocity happen to be put on? 
what were the genealogical causes of 
its demise? from what well known com- 
plexes did its author suffer? etc. 
Now how does my friend Alexander 
Wolcott of The Times approach the 
analysis? With maunderings about the 
obvious dullness of the piece, inter- 
spersed with the conjure-word Ibsen. 
Flapdoodle and fiddle-faddle. Not a 
vingle syllable about the suppressed 
comic libido in family suicides. Not an 
effort to trace the theme from its dra- 
matic inception in Paleolithic tragedy to 
its adaptation as a court masque under 
Ivan the Terrible. And my good man 
Heywood Broun of the Tribune—he 
whose faculty for observation was 


| trained in the class formula of a dozen 
| years back: Tinker to Evers to Chance 


| the Mirbeau-Natanson Le Foyer. 


—what says Mr. Broun? Merely that 
he doubts the reality of Lolotte de 
Bargy, the authoress of the play, and 
more lout-hoaxing about brummagem 
Ibsen. Whereas it should bound to the 
eyes of anybody possessing a cosmopoli- 
tan culture wider than thai of the aver- 
age Bronx ward that Lolotte had been 
imbibing copious draughts of the hoary 
naturalistic drame-thése of the type of 
And 


| again, Mr. Alan Dale, famed holder of 


| Kat and Abe 


the peignoir patents to the boudoir in- 
terview, what has he to say on the 
subject? I don’t know, for I never 
read the Hearst papers except for Krazy 
Kabibble. But frére 


| Louis Defoe of The World, how fares 


he in describing the current histrionics 
at the Welfare Playhouse? He is 
stricken mumchance, abasourdi. In 
brief, he says nothing at all. And so 
with the rest of my job-holders and 
playhouse touts: all ignorance and 
vacuity and shameless dolt-spoofing, as 
profitless as a Senator’s approval, ab- 
sinthe become mere licorice and water. 


A Few Humble Suggestions 


Bu: says the right-thinking sopho- 
more of the Columbia School of 
| Journalism, is it not ever and always 


thus of dramatic critics? Is it not, in 
fine, a world-wide phenomenon? To 
which I make bold to reply: stuff and 
nonsense! America is the only country 
where the drama is_ exclusively in- 
terpreted in terms of sex, slapstick, and 
syrup. Abroad, the woods are full of 
gentlemen whose sorriest dramatic essay 
would be caviare to the local Paterdom. 
For example: 

1. How about Josef Andriev Ptomkin, 
a Lithuanian Jew, dramatic editor of 
Plocha Izvestia, and himself author of 
the celebrated Lithuanian comedy Khleb 
Y Masla? I doubt if he has ever in 
his life heard the terrible name of the 
“law of dramatic conflict”. 

2. Or how about Sukhi Shimoneseki, 
the founder of modern Formosan farce 
and the widest known dramatic critic 
in the Japanese Empire? I know him 
well, a charming man. 

3. Or Mullah Mumbo, who has done 
even more for the Zulu stage than Belas- 
co has failed to do for the American. In 
African circles he is the acknowledged 
black magician of negromancy, and 
through his efforts the Zulu and Kaffir 
players are soon to tour the United 
States in a series of one-act plays. 

4. And what of the Manchurian 
Samui Mizu who syndicates his dra- 
matic opinions all over the Orient, and 
who has been thirty times jailed for lése 
majesté by Chinese impresarios? 

But why continue? Foreign countries 
all have as many competent critics as 
you can shake a shimmy at. America 
has but one---George Jean Nathan. 

I wonder if, after I have passed into 
the Great Beyond, physically to fertilize 
some flower or onion, but psychically, 
perhaps, to provide a damnable itera- 
tion of “I’m happy dear, tell Frank” 
for the Sir Oliver Lodges of the gen- 
eration; after I am gone and the Ve- 
blenian “scientific” Revolution has en- 
gulfed The Smart Set as a bourgeois 
anachronism, I wonder will I be re- 
incarnated to chase away the customers 
of the Socialized Drama or preside at 
the burning of bad manuscripts (for 
they say that the Bolsheviki burn bad 
works of art, instead of bad people, a! 
the stake)? Yes, as the whole parade 
of modern American playwrights from 
Charles Klein to Roi Cooper Megruc 
have crooned, in a final curtain line of 
at least one of their plays: “I wonder”. 
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NE of the significant features 
that characterize the ever-in- 
creasing interest in the finer 


points of Golf is a more careful regard 
for the niceties of golfing attire. 


This growing appreciation of appro- 
priate clothes for the links may be 
largely attributed to the thought and 
care that have gone into the designing 
and tailoring of golf clothes that are 
not only entirely correct but eminently 
comfortable. 






Arden —a_ medium. pointed 
soft collar of fine cheviot. 
The silk cravat illustrated 
comes in a large assortment 
of club and_ regimental 
colorings. At $2.00. 


The English type bag knickers worn 
by the central figure are strong, light, 
bleached linen. The shirt is a white 
cheviot, carefully cut and _ tailored, 
with which is worn a striped four-in- 
hand scarf. 


The knickers are priced $10.00. The 
shirt, $3.50 to $6.00. Scarfs $1.50, 
$2.00. 


The figure on the right is wearing a 
golf coat and knickers, also of bleached 
linen—a particularly serviceable and 
comfortable combination. $27.50. 
Long trousers to match may be had 
at $10.00. A gabardine suit of the 
exact style and character at $48.50 to 
$70.00. 


The man on the left is wearing a Shet- 
land herringbone coat and waistcoat 
from a three-piece suit. The cloth is 
peculiarly adapted to both city and 
country wear. Suit with long trousers 
is $80.00. Separate knickers may be 
had at $20.00. The coat and waistcoat 
are most satisfactorily worn with 
white flannel trousers. Flannel trous- 
ers of excellent quality at $15.00 to 


The articles described and illustrated 
may be had ready to wear from 


ERJRIPLER & C 
g-11 EAST goth STREET, N. Y. C. 


Awaiting completion of the new build- 
ing at 46th St. and Madison Ave. 
Opposite the Ritz Carlton. 


$22.50. A two-piece golf suit of simi- 
lar character can be had at $40.00. 
Separate knickers $12.50. 


Attention is directed to the golf cap. 
which is of English make and comes 
in a variety of patterns at $2.50 and 


$5.00. 


The cravats are plain crepe (in a 
variety of colors) and English fou- 
lards, in brown and white, blue and 
white, and green and white Polka 
Dots. $1.50 and $2.00. 






Bond Street—one of the pop- 
ular low collar styles now so 
much in favor. The scarfi— 
an English Foulard which 
may be had in Polka Dots 
or fancy figures. At $1.50 


Continued on Page 101 
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IDE from being tailored in the 
latest fabrics, carefully selected for 

both beauty. and durability, Triangle 
Collars alone 


The Triangle 


Hook (patented)—an invisible device 
of finest silk elastic assuring that 
"continuous, smooth-fitting shapeliness 
so essential fa Proper nepkdress. 
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satin stripe or. 


Or for $2.40 we wi 
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ing you where they can oe 
in future without further inconvenience 
to yourself. > 


TRIANGLE Be ie eat 
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VANITY FAIR 


American Antiques for America 


(Continued from page 65) 


pried by pious hands out of a Spanish 
Church. It was acutely coveted and 
successfully bidden for by Mr. Myron 
T. Brasher, the wood-pulp king. I 
suppose it was so nearly reduced to 
pulp that it appealed to his business eye 
and, besides, the hideously baroque 
style of the thing, with its niches, twisted 
columns, fat cupids, and a general effect 
of entrails, was to him extremely chaste 
and pleasing. The moment he saw it, 
he pictured it set up at the end of his 
ball-room in his Minneapolis schloss, 
between the two suits of armour and 
beneath one of the seventeen extant re- 
plicas of the “Horsefair”’, each of the 
replicas painted, of course, by Mrs. 
Bonheur herself. 

“Talk about your antiques!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Brasher, slapping Mrs. B. 
affectionately on the back. “Did you 
ever see anything antiquer than that! 
Why it’s nothing but a mass er worm- 
holes. I’m goin’ to get that.” 

He did, of course, get it, and he got 
it good. He was ably assisted by two 
or three crafty auction confederates, 
who were planted over electric tele- 
phones and who kept boosting the price 


.by hundreds until the chief conspirator 


wired back to the captain to “cease 
firing” and then announced: “Six thou- 
sand two hundred .. . do I hear the 
three ?—going once, going twice . . . and 
gone!” As he brought down his ham- 
mer smartly at the “gone!”, the whole 
reredos structure beside him collapsed— 
the vibration having been too much 
for it, and it just naturally shut up, 
like the Hotel Valhalla in the last scene 
of Gotterdimerung. 


“Antiques for the Ages” 


ND now for the remedy. Far be it 
from me to advise the average imi- 
tation, and further be it from me to 
suggest recourse to the flimsy dodges of 
the modern antique manufacturers. We 
all know their methods of using un- 
seasoned wood that has been inocu- 
lated with trained worms or shot up 
with a sawed-off shot-gun. It is com- 
mon knowledge that a good 1920 Beau- 
vais tapestry such as is manufactured 
by the Eureka Carpet Co. in Nashua, 
N. H., can be treated with tea and 
tannin and scrubbed with a wire brush 
so as to make a very good XVIIIth 
Century article. 
But these methods get us nowhere. 
If the American people are to have 
antiques, if our captains of industry 


and finance are to be suitably framed 
in the splendors of the Borgias and the 
Medici, is it not up to our genius as 
a practical people to see that they get 
the best,something antique and durable? 

I would surely be accused of false 
modesty if I did not here mention, 
merely as an example, what the Free- 
born Fireproof Furniture Co. is trying 
to do. The slogan printed at the head 
of our business stationery is “Antiques 
for the Ages”. It is a slogan that is 
drilled into our office force and repeated 
in chorus by our hands as a sort of 
moral setting-up exercise before begin- 
ning their daily labors. Keeping it ever 
in mind we copy the most beautiful 
old models, but we make them in ma- 
terials as enduring as the rock of ages. 

No detail of house furniture js 
neglected by us. The smaller and more 
delicate objects, mirror frames, Jacobean 
boys—high and low—and a modifica- 
tion of our own called the “high-low- 
Jack”, Chippendale chairs and _ the 
French Loueys—one_ to sixteen inclu- 
sive—are fabricated in our own shops, 
of pressed-steel with drop-forged frames 
and electrically welded joints. The 
heavy, massive pieces, refectory tables, 
chest-on-chests, and the chest-on-chest- 
on-chests, and so on, are built of finely 
screened cinder-concrete reinforced with 
the Freeborn triangle-section U-bar, 
which twenty years of experiment have 
proved. to combine most effectively the 
qualities of strength, style and antiquity. 

May I not truly say that these prod- 
ucts are infinitely superior to the masses 
of tumble-down European rubbish 
which yearly find their way into the 
homes of our rudely rich? Of one 
thing I am certain. No examples of 
the F. F. F. Co.’s more important works 
will ever be found in an auction room. 
The reason is evident. Once installed, 
cast, as they are in place, and colored 
by our pneumatic pigment process (in 
which the prevailing tone of the room 
is shot into the furniture, with terrific 
force through a great air-gun), no pow- 
er on earth can move them. 

In the only recent attempt brought 
to my notice, that made by Ebenezer 
P. Stoffer, originally of Duluth, to re- 
move one of our Henri II armoires 
from his villa at Lake Forest, IIl., it 
was finally decided to blast, with the 
result that the entire villa landed a 
quarter of a mile out in Lake Michigan, 
leaving the armoire absolutely uncracked 
in its original position. 


Our New Remount Service 


(Continued from page 90) 


be under the command of a colonel- 
specialist, the production from thor- 
oughbred stallions of half and three- 
quarter bred types. These types are to 
be the offspring of stallions, government 
owned, and mares, privately owned, 
that have been inspected by members 
of the remount service and accepted as 
suitable matings for the government 
stallions. The stallions are to be main- 
tained at government stations in some 
instances; on private estates, in others. 

Their custodians and managers are to 
be non-commissioned officers of the re- 
mount service. Nominal stud fees are 
to be charged to stockmen and farmers 
for the services of government stallions, 
the offspring of which are to be regu- 
larly registered in military horse stud 
books. At three years old such of these 
foals as pass muster are to be taken over 
by the government and at current mar- 
ket prices when market prices are not 
beyond the purses of buyers of the re- 
mount service. When the farmer-pro- 
ducer can sell his horse at a figure the 
government buyer cannot meet he will 


be at liberty to do so. But a record of 
foals privately disposed of will be kept 
so that in a military crisis they may be 
called to the colors. The new dispensa- 
tion has abandoned for good the old 
practice of trying to buy military horses 
from producers at arbitrary fixed prices. 
The preposterous notion that the gov- 
ernment has the right to say at what 
figure a farmer shall sell his horse for 
service has, properly, been scrapped. 

After being taken over by the govern- 
ment these half-breds are to be assem- 
bled at training stations and put through 
a season’s schooling for purposes of 
classification and elimination. 

For the prosecution of the first year's 
work, which must necessarily be produc- 
tion, the remount service has asked Con- 
gress for’ a modest appropriation of 
$250,000. The lower house at Washing- 
ton has indorsed this request. Whether 
the army is to get its appropriation and 
the remount service is to be able to in- 
stitute immediately its indispensable and 
too long-deferred work, depends on the 
Senate. 
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(Continued from Page 99) 














The figure at left shows 
a business suit of extreme 
dignity and simplicity. Fa- 
brics are flannels, cheviots 
and tweeds. The colors, 
gray, brown and blue. Pat- 
terns narrow stripes, her- 
ringbones and neat checks. 
$55.00 to $85.00. Straw Hats, 
$3.00 to $5.00. 


The right figure is wearing 
a lightweight topcoat of 
covert Gabardine construc- 
tion, light tan and gray; 
waterproofed. Suggested for 
summer motor and travel 
wear. Offered at $55.00. 
A garment of the exact style 
is provided of English made 
Shetlands and homespuns. 
At $48.00. Stetson Soft 
Hats, Greens, Browns and 
Grays, $8.00 to $12.00. 




















sent the individuality of 
the wearer rather than 
the style standards of fashion 
artists, are being more and more 
demanded by well dressed men. 


An interesting tendency in the 
providing of outer apparel for 
men, is the development of 
ready-for-service clothes that 
are modelled in every essential 
after the accepted standards of 
the custom tailor. In pattern, 
fabric and cut these garments 
are identical with the clothes 
favored by the better tailoring 
establishments; the hand-work- 
manship and finishing are of the 
most painstaking and exacting 
character. 

The convenience of selecting 
this type of apparel; the surety 
of satisfaction in fit, style and 


Ls ct ix that repre- 


tailoring; the economy of time 
in making and trying on, appeal 
forcibly to many men who 
formerly depended entirely on 
custom tailors. 


The fact that ready for service 
garments are so much more at- 
tractive in price than the made 
to measure, is just another point 
that has added to their popu- 
larity. 


The various articles described in 
these pages are to be had ready- 
to-wear from F. R. Tripler & 
Co., temporarily located at 9-11 
East 4oth Street, New York 
City, awaiting completion of 
their new store at 46th Street and 
Madison Avenue. 


Correspondence 1s solicited so 
that articles may be sent on 


approval. 


FRTRIPLER 8 CP 


g-11 EAST goth STREET, N. Y.C. 





5, 


Re i hia 








A sketch of the new building, now nearing 
completion, to which F. R. Tripler & Co. 
will move in the near future. They will 
occupy both the main and the second floors. 
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Show Men 


The way to whiter teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


Women should test this new 
method of teeth cleaning. They 
usually decide the family tooth 
paste. Tooth protection depends 
largely on them. 

here are new facts to, con- 
sider. And every woman, for her 
sake and her family’s sake, should 
prove them. 


That film-coat 


Most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. To that viscous 
film which you feel with your 
tongue. Millions of teeth are 
dimmed and ruined by it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. The ordi- 
nary tooth paste does not dis- 
solve it, so the tooth brush leaves 
much of it. 

It is the film-coat that dis- 
colors, not the teeth. Film is the 


basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So, despite 
the tooth brush, all these troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has for years 
sought a way to fight that film. 
Not on the surface only, but be- 
tween the teeth. 

That way has now been found. 
Able authorities have amply 
proved it. The method is now 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. To millions it has 
brought a new era in teeth clean- 
ing, and leading dentists every- 
where are urging its daily use. 


Ask for a ten-day tube 


Everyone is welcome to a test 
of Pepsodent. Watch the results, 
read the reasons for them, then 
judge it for yourself. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 

new discovery makes this 
method possible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has found a harmless ac- 
tivating method, and active pep- 





sin can be used to fight this film. 

Pepsodent combines two other 
modern requisites. And these 
three great factors do what noth- 
~~ else has done. 

end the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

You will know then what is 
best for you and yours. 
the coupon now. This is too im- 
portant to forget. 





wanda take tel Papsodéend 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 617, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ey 


Only one tube to a family 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other 
modern requisites. Now 
advised by leading dentists 
everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 














VANITY FAIR 


At The Sign of the Blue Lantern 


(Continued from page 33) 


ness is much too strong for the sensitive 
folk of this district. They shifted the 
responsibility. 

“Best thing you can do, dearie, is to 
go to the police.” 

“And what'll they do?” 

“They'll get you away from ’im and 
put you into a Ome.” ‘ 

Daisy smiled. She knew enough 
about these ’Omes. She had _ heard 
enough of them from other children who 
had been in them. She went on her 
way smiling, and about the district told 
the tale of her sufferings, and the ter- 
ror she had of Barney Flowers; and all 
that day she wore her curious smile. 


f yedl mid-afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing, a high, shrill scream cut 
cleanly through the torpor of the streets 
surrounding Barney’s shop; not the piti- 
ful scream of a child being whipped, 
but an imperative scream of alarm that 
could not be ignored. And following 
it came a young, thin voice: “E’s killed 
me. ’E’s killed me. ’Elp.” 

A constable on a near corner heard it, 
and with dignified haste moved to the 
shop. Encouraged by his presence, the 
crowd gathered and flowed into the 
shop behind him, and overwhelmed him, 
and rushed upstairs. In the bare room 
they saw the child prone on the floor. 
They saw Barney Flowers standing 
over her in an attitude of anger. On 
the floor lay a tea-cup. The Man 
Who Knows What To Do, who makes 
one of every crowd, shouted: “Get that 
cup. Don’t let ’im smash it.” Some- 
body grabbed the cup. The constable, 
using valiant elbows, knocked the crowd 
aside. He went first to the child; made 
a brief examination; then quietly col- 
lared the cup from the Man who 
Knew What To Do. He looked into it. 
He turned to Barney, who stood in the 
fierce grip of two of the crowd, speech- 
less, white-lipped, damp-faced, glaring. 
He blew his whistle and hustled the 
crowd away. 

Well, they took Barney into custody, 
and later they hanged him for wilful 
murder. He protested his innocence, 
but circumstances were against him. It 
was shown to the satisfaction of the 
twelve good tradesmen in the box, by 
local witnesses, eager to come forward 
now, that the affair was assuming large 
importance, that the child had gone in 
terror of him; that he had consistently 
ill-treated her; that she was not his 
child, but had been bought by him 
from a tramp-woman; that the child 
had spoken, in reply to repeated ques- 
tions, of his ill-will towards her; that 
he kept stocks of poison in which he 
did illicit business; that nobody was in 
the house or had been in the house that 
day, save himself and the child; that 
the dregs of poison found in the tea- 
cup corresponded to poison of which he 
held a supply; that the child’s life was 
insured for twelve pounds; and that he 
was a man of vicious turn of mind, to 
whom the taking of life weighed little 
against his own dreadful inclinations. 
As to the suggestion of suicide, this was 
immediately ruled out. The child was 
known in the district as a bright and 
happy child, when not ill-treated. She 
had lately asked various people to help 
her to escape from the prisoner, and 


had been advised that a word to the 
police would at once ensure her re- 
moval to a comfortable Rescue Home, 
Then, there was the child’s last cry for 
help, heard by ten witnesses—“He’s 
killing me.” 


IS demeanor in the dock did not 

help him. He protested his inno- 
cence furiously, with fevered gesture, in- 
articulately, contradictorily, with tor- 
rents of words and sudden dams of 
speechlessness. The block of ice about 
him melted, and he became a human 
animal, fighting for life. But it was too 
late. Having kept himself and his af- 
fairs reserved for so many years, he 
could bring no corroboration of his 
statements, no man to speak to char- 
acter, none who knew the ways and 
means of his household. His attitude 
throughout the trial was that of a cow 
before an automobile; and when, in a 
sudden impotent rage, he cursed the 
child for the trouble she had been to 
him, the jury made up their minds. 

He protested that he knew nothing 
whatever about it until the child 
screamed from the room upstairs. He 
did not know why she cried what she 
did cry. He had never been near her 
all day, and had only spoken to her 
from the shop below to call upstairs 
and tell her to make herself a cup of 
tea. He did not put the poison in the 
tea. He would never have done such a 
thing. Certainly not. He had not ill- 
treated her; only corrected her. She 
was a girl of peculiar character; rather 
fast; had funny ways and behaved as a 
grown-up. He could not understand 
her, at times. She seemed unnatural. 
He had always treated her as a father, 
and in treating her as he did, he had 
done it for her good. Children were 
children. He did not know how the 
poison got into the tea. It was all a 
mystery to him. If the poison in the 
tea was the same as some that he had 
in his possession, he could only suppose 
that the child had found out where he 
kept it, and had put it in herself, think- 
ing it was sugar. (Laughter in court.) 
As to what she called out, he could only 
suppose that, realising she had taken 
poison by mistake, she called out what 
she did, in order to get him into trouble, 
out of spite. (More laughter, immedi- 
ately suppressed by the usher.) 

That was the best he could do; so 
they hanged him. You see, the general 
knowledge of the child mind is so slen- 
der that while men will credit the dark- 
est and most tortuous motives to the 
adult mind, they are ever sure that a 
child would never carry out or even 
plan the simplest scheme of vengeance 
or requital. 

What passed in that bare, cold room, 
before Daisy screamed, will never be 
known; can only be conjectured. What 
torment of soul and shrinking of body: 
what resolution and vacillation; what 
struggles; what dark ideas gathered 
there in that dusky afternoon—these 
things are better not known. Better 
that old beliefs be not broken. But it 
is difficult to understand why the coro- 
ner’s jury failed to use in their verdict 
a fact that each member noted—that 
the child’s face wore in death a chill, 
clear smile of triumphant satisfaction. 
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SPECIAL LOCOMOBILE LIMOUSINE 
Designed and built for Mrs. B. H. Bristow Draper of Boston 








Custom Department 
THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 


WE SHALL KEEP FAITH 


Operated by 
HARE’S MOTORS, INC. 
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“Best Knit’’ Hosiery 
gives greater service 
than many more ex- 
pensive makes. 


The lustrous appear- 
ance is one of its dis- 
tinctive features. And 
it always fits perfectly. 


“Best Knit’ appears 
stylish — is stylish. 
The extreme care in 
knitting and the selec- 
tion of high quality 
materials are assu- 
rance of this. 


Made in full range of 
colors and most desir- 
able weights and styles. 
Silk, lisle, silk plaited, 
silk lisle. 


Secure from your dealer. 
Or write us direct. Mil- 
waukee Hosiery Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HAVE WON THE FINEST 

SHOE TRADE IN THE WORLD 

SIMPLY BY MAKING THE FINEST 
SHOES IN THE WORLD. 


Three Stores 


New York: 583 FIFTH AVENUE AND 
ONE EAST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
Chicago: 320 MICHIGAN AVENUE, Sout 


Satisfactory service-by-post, 
no matter where you live 


Spat re oS Say 
(3. SL CNN) 
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|| The Preferred Stocks of New 
England offer a participation in 
America’s growth,|and are backed 
by long! records of successful 
manufacturing. Their | | demon- 
strated earning ability i is one of 
the many reasons why they are 
the Preferred Issues of discern- 
ing investors. 





Ask us to send you our Folder V-357 
describing seven carefully selected 
New England Preferred Stocks. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


The American Merchant Marine as An Investment 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


HE one hundred per cent. Amer- 

icans—of course, reference is made 

to the Indians—were never formid- 
able factors in .foreign trade. They 
lacked seaworthy craft designed to con- 
nect the Old World with the New. But 
the white settlers, since the early days 
when they chased Redskins until the 
present when they pursue Reds, have 
always maintained contacts with other 
continents. 

In the tryout days of the American 
nation, dwellers in the United States 
owned their own merchant marine, but 
later, as new conditions supplanted the 
old, Americans, until less than four 
years ago, found themselves using for- 
eign owned vessels even for the ship- 
ment of their mail from port to port. 
Not only did the people pay tribute to 
alien shipowners for freight and pas- 
senger service, but they also found 
themselves subject to the will of na- 
tionals of competing countries. Ex- 
porters perennially complained that de- 
pendence on foreigners was constantly 
injuring them—that it was forcing 
their goods into out-of-the-way routes 
and that it had resulted before the war 
in the rejobbing of a large proportion 
of American manufactures out of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

From then to the time of America’s 
going to the mat with Germany over 


| issues not unrelated to shipping, poli- 





ticians debated endlessly as to the wis- 
dom of reviving a great American mer- 
chant marine. Shippers wanted action, 
but they got only verbiage. Finally, 
Germany eliminated the objections to 
the renaissance of the American ship- 
building industry by sinking Allied ton- 
nage so rapidly that the whole future 
history of the world began to hinge on 
the availability of ships. 

As a pure war measure, the govern- 
ment, acting through the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, went into the shipbuilding 
business. And now—three years later 
—the Shipping Board is operating more 
than 1800 vessels, and will have 2300 
ships in operation when the present cur- 
tailed program is completed. 

While the conflict raged, raw ma- 
terials were being assembled into ships 
faster than ever before, but now that 
the Government has the ships it is won- 
dering what to do with them. The un- 
certainty has led to a reversion to the 
talking stage, and Representatives and 
Senators in Washington have been de- 
bating the future of the merchant ma- 
rine for months. 


The Future of the Fleet 


(as the operation of the secret 
ballot in the Fall results in con- 
trary orders, it is likely that the entire 
fleet will be offered to private capital. 
It has already been placed on sale, but 
up to the present has not appealed tre- 
mendously as a business proposition. 
Only thirty of the large ships have been 


sold up to this writing. Eliminating 
troop ships, refrigerator ships, and 
tankers, the Shipping Board owns only 
746 vessels of 6000 deadweight tons or 
more, which are especially adapted to 
foreign trade. To finance this purchase 
of 6,450,000 deadweight tons would re- 
quire $1,300,000,000, but payments 
could be spread over a period of years. 
Shipping bonds outstanding in the 
United States in 1919, including the ob- 
ligations of shipbuilding, dry dock and 
terminal companies as well as operating 
companies, amounted to only $145,000,- 
000. And the list of marine borrowers 
included less than 80. 

The opportunity to buy the Govern- 
ment’s new fleet, which represents an 
investment of $2,000,000,000, comes just 
at a time when the demand for capital 
greatly exceeds the supply. Established 
institutions like the railroads, the pub- 
lic utilities, and many of the industrial 
corporations find the terms on which 
they can get funds from investors un- 
usually onerous, and therefore enter- 
prisers hecitate before assuming that 
capital will readily flow to a type of in- 
vestment which is really new to the 
American people. 

Under the present system of taxation, 
men of skyscraper fortunes are placed 
in an anomalous position. By their in- 
vestments, they would seem to prefer 
governmental economic activity to that 
directed by private initiative—which, of 
course, is just the opposite of the truth. 
It is they chiefly who are lending the 
funds to finance quasi-Socialistic experi- 
ments. 

If a resident of Mars should be 
blown with a popgun in this direction, 
he might possibly get the impression 
that America’s millionaires had flopped 
over to the banner of Karl Marx. Scru- 
tinizing their current investments would 
probably convince him that the “male- 
factors of great wealth”, as the more 
than prosperous were once dubbed, 
were the dominant factors in the Am- 
erican Socialist movement. 

Rich folk, who are the special targets 
of the collectors of super-taxes, are loath 
to buy the bonds of private corpora- 
tions, and instead invest mainly in the 
securities of municipalities, states, and 
the Federal Government. The govern- 
mental securities lure the rich because 
they are exempt from taxes, and for 
that reason alone are more attractive 
to persons of large income than the tax- 
able bonds of the best corporations in 
the country. At a time when investable 
capital is scarce, that which is owned 
by the very rich is being diverted away 
from private enterprise. As Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn has observed, capital is on 
strike against the present system of tax- 
ation. ; 

This new condition affects all kinds 
of new financing. If private corpora- 
tions are to buy ships in great quan- 
tities from the Federal Government, the 
small investor (Continued on page 106) 
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Tue paper you write your 
letters on can be merely a cold 
substance, or it can be the 
medium that conveys your 
ideals to your correspondent. 

Old Hampshire Stationery 
is made as good as expert 
paper makers using the best 
materials can make it, and 
then an intangible something 
is added. This something is 
individuality. 

A few samples may help you 
find the paper that expresses 
your individuality. May we 
send them to you? 











Fine Stationery Department E 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER Co. 


= SoutH Hap ey Fats, Mass. 
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A BIT of PARIS on the PLAZA 


| Seieigbape=s of social happen- 
ings on Fifth Avenue, during 
the past twenty years, cannot be 
written without the name of 
Louis Sherry occurring promi- 
nently, times without number. 
It is distinguished for the con- 
duct of functions of all types 
and for all repasts, from an in- 
formal afternoon tea, to a state 
banquet. 
Konia Show 
5“ Avenue at 58= Street 
New York 


CHARLES RICHARD WILSON, Manager 
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HARD CANDY 





Made from the finest o 
sugar and delicious ly 
fi apes with fruits and 
spices. “Fresh every Hour 
Mixture ~ in convenient 
ar tight tins 








The Glory 


France 


That Is 


The spirit of 1815 and 
of 1870 is the spirit of 
France today. 





It has won the 
world’s admiration and 
the world’s confidence. 


The world knows that, 
with the revival of French 
industry, will come the 
stabilization of French ex- 
change —and, for French 
Government bonds in this 
market, much higher 
prices. 


We invite inquiries from 
those who, admiring 
France and confiding in 
her, wish to back their 
sentiment with their dol- 
lars. Special arrange- 
ments abroad for securing 
the French Government 
bonds enable us to give 
the best of service. 


John Muir & (. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 





New York 





So he who runs may read— 


Summer suits 
Flexible straws 
Soft collars 

Silk Shirts 
Athletic underwear 
Silk socks 

Low shoes 

Bat ties 

Bathing suits 


All conveniently gathered to- 
gether, so he who runs may buy. 


Hurry-up outfitting is our spe- 
cialty. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “Four at 34th St. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 104) 


must be interested in buying marine 
securities. And, if this is accomplished, 
ownership will pass from the state to 
artificial entities owned by savers of 
capital all over the country. Whether 
this system will be better than govern- 
ment ownership is a moot question. 
What the individual investor wants to 
know is, will shipping securities issued 
against the new merchant marine be 
profitable, and reasonably safe? 


Shipbuilding and Rising Prices 


HE matter of cost is at the heart 

of the problem. Shipbuilding dur- 
ing and since the war followed the uni- 
versal current of rising prices. 

Before the international strife, the av- 
erage cost of shipbuilding in Great 
Britain per deadweight ton was $50, 
and in the United States the pre-war 
cost was roughly $62. The cost in 
Great Britain was recently estimated to 
be between $150 and $170, with the 
lower figure the more general rate, and 
at the same time the cost in the United 
States was approximately $180 per 
deadweight ton. Shipping authorities 
attributed the increased costs to “heavy 
taxation, to supply and demand, to 
higher prices for material, and most of 
all to the increased cost of labor.” 

As a basis for taking over ships 
from the United States government, 
many persons contend that the cost of 
production is not fair. They advocate 
that the government sell the ships at a 
substantial loss, and write off the de- 
ficiency as part of the cost of winning 
the war. They argue that the ships 
were built at a time of war activity for 
strategic purposes, and that, when the 
world again becomes fully supplied with 
ships, their value will decline and the 
profits from operation will correspond- 
ingly shrink. They point also to the 
fact that trade with Europe is falling 
off as a result of the inability of former 
belligerent nations to finance their pur- 
chases, and make much of the fact that 
some ships have already been compelled 
to leave with less than capacity cargoes. 

John Barton Payne, former Chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, who is 


| firmly of the opinion that the “Govern- 


ment should get out of the shipping 
business as soon as possible and stay 
out”, traced the delay in the sale of 
tonnage to private interests to the de- 
bate in Congress. “Very much,” he re- 
marked, “too much, has been said by 
private interests seeking to buy ships, 
since some appear to believe that Con- 
gress can be induced to force the Ship- 
ping Board to sell its vessels for from 
$100 to $150 a ton. This has made 
many purchasers hold off, but when the 
debate is over they will move faster.” 

The tentative price set by the Ship- 
ping Board for steel vessels ranged from 
$200 to $225 a ton, subject to deduction 
for depreciation since the time of com- 
pletion at 10 per cent. for the first year, 
9 for the second, 8 for the third. 

The success of private enterprises 
which may in the future own and oper- 
ate these Shipping Board vessels will 
manifestly depend to a large extent on 
the price of purchase. There would 
seem to be a mean between the cost of 
production and the pre-war cost which 
would establish a fair basis for deter- 
mining the selling price. If the Govern- 
ment asks too much, buyers will with- 
hold bids, but, on the other hand, if the 
Government charged too little, it might 
well be argued that it was enriching 
small groups at the expense of the com- 
munity. However, the advantages of a 
well managed merchant marine have 
traditionally induced governments to 
give special concessions to ship operators. 

There have been wide differences of 
opinion between the two Houses of 
Congress as to the means of developing 


a permanent merchant marine policy, 
The members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which had the 
matter in hand, though not espousing 
government ownership, were indisposed 
to hurry unduly the sale of the ships, 
Their views were based partly on a de- 
sire not too greatly to depress the mar- 
ket value of ships through a precipitate 
liquidation, and also partly by a wish 
to see the Shipping Board continue as a 
customer of the new shipyards, during 
the period of readjustment. Some ob- 
servers of the situation, like Russell C. 
Leffingwell, former Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, urge immediate reali- 
zation on such assets as government- 
owned ships, in order to liquidate war 
debts and restore public finances. 

In this controversy as to terms of 
purchase, the prospective investor in 
shipping securities is directly concerned. 

Some of the closest students of the 
question among the bankers believe that 
the small buyer ought to make sure his 
securities represent ships and not water. 
To be sure, water is needed for effec- 
tive navigation, but that—alas !—is still 
one oi the “free goods” of the world. 
To protect the investor, a Federal law 
regulating capitalization would prob- 
ably be of great value. 

The ratio between the outstanding 
debt of a shipping company and the 
worth of the ships really determines the 
primeness of the bonds. Particularly in 
view of the prospects of fluctuating 
values, the sum of the outstanding bonds 
should be vastly less than the appraised 
value of the ships, and the margin should 
be taken up by common stock. 


Mr. Barber on the Shipping Question 


AND: as John E. Barber, the New 
York banker, who was formerly 
vice-president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, insists, “Bonds should be of 
relatively short maturity, and provision 
should be made either by sinking fund 
payments or serial maturities for the 
rapid amortization of the debt. This is 
important not because the life of steel 
ships, which may be taken as twenty to 
twenty-five years, is short, but because 
prevailing prices for tonnage are abnor- 
mally high, and in the case of a sharp 
decline in rates, through shortage of 
cargo or overproduction of ships, the 
investor must be protected against a 
sudden and severe slump in the value 
of his collateral security, i. e., ships.” 
Moreover, the would-be lender of 
funds should make sure also that earn- 
ings reveal a sizable margin over inter- 
est and sinking fund requirements. It 
is part of intelligent management to 
build up reserves during the period of 
high freight and _ passenger rates 
against a break in the return to ship- 
owners which many deem inevitable. 
It would be extremely dangerous for a 
shipping company to pay out the bulk 
of its earnings in the form of dividends, 
instead of building up a surplus against 
the day of reckoning. The character 
and experience of management is espe- 
cially important in the matter of oper- 
ating ships, and the investor ought 
also to satisfy himself of the reliability 
of the bankers’ underwriting new issues. 
In view of the uncertainty as to the 
future in shipping, marine bonds would 
seem more attractive than stocks, which 
will be called upon to bear most of the 
risk. Where the management is particu- 
larly skillful, however, the common 
stock would have its selling point in 
that it would offer the prospect of 2 
greater return in the event that maxi- 
mum results should be attained. , 
As the American merchant marine 
grows, the market for shipping secutl- 
ties ought to broaden, as it has done 
abroad. The new activity opens new 
and promising avenues for investment. 
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APT. X took to Francea 
liberal supply of his Fav- 
orite PALL MALL famous 
cigarettes (plain ends.) When 
they were gone, he was forced 
to use the “canteen” cigarettes. 
Their shape gave him an idea 
—they were round, and 
smoked freely! 
Back in America he gave us 
his idea—a big idea— 


PALL MAL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


ounds 


A round cigarette (with a 
free and easy draught) that 
does not haveto be tapped, 
‘squeezed or loosened, 
made from the famous 
PALL MALL blend of five 
seasons’ crops. Read the 
story of Capt. X. 
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Refined 
Efficiency 


A Slip-Grip soft collar fastener 
will maintain all day the early 
morning freshness of your neck- 
wear. 

It is efficient but unostenta- 
tious. 

The narrow band of gold, with 
its spring tension fingers, slips 
over the edge of the collar and 
holds it firmly in place. 

At the same time, it adds that 
touch of well-dressed smartness 
so desirable on all occasions. 


Whether you occupy yourself 
with affairs of business, motor, 
play golf or call, you will find a 
Slip-Grip in entire accord with 
the rest of your attire. 


In the matter of durability, 
too, Slip-Grip stands out pre- 









eminently. 


Built in one piece with no 
complicated attachments to 
weaken and wear out, a Slip- 
Grip will last for a life time. It 
will continue to give as efficient, 
unfailing service as it did on the 
day you bought it. 


Your dealer will be glad, at 


any time, to supply you with a 
Slip-Grip—fifty cents up. 


Good Specialty Company 
12th and Olive Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Distributors 


MacLean and Wood Eisenstadt Manufacturing Co. 
Toronto and Winnipeg Manufacturing Jewelers 
Canadian Representatives St. Louis, Mo. U.S. A. 
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Fully Illustrated 
Catalogue sent post 
free on request 














Visitors to London are most cordially 
invited to call and see VICKERY’S Novelties. 
The finest selection in Europe. 


“You can always find just the gift you want at 


Vickery's.” 


Lovely Dressing Cases, Hand Bags, Fine Jewellery, Gem 
Watches, Solid Gold and Silver Ware, Tortoiseshell, Ivory, 
Fans, Bronzes, Leather Goods, Dressing, Manicure and 
Writing Tables, Liqueur Tables, etc., etc. 


Illustration displays a beautiful Morocco Dressing Case for a Lady. 
This is fitted with a lovely Enamel and Silver Gilt Toilet Service 


and Cut Glass Bottles. 


Dressing Cases for Ladies or Gentlemen, Fitted Gold, Silver, Ivory 
Tortoiseshell or Enamel at all prices from $150 upward. 


VC.VICKERV 



































New Toilet Delights! 
The Art of France 


in America 


Perfumers are born —not made. 
The science of combining chemi- 
cals can be learned, but the results 
of science alone are crude and com- 
monplace. The fine art of creating 
new fragrances, fresh delicacies of 
odor, of detecting a thousand sub. 
tleties of fragrance in the essence of 
a single flower—this is an art that 
cannot be learned. 


Jardin is one of the great perfum- 
ers of the world. He has brought 
to America all of the secrets of the 
great French masters of Parfumerie 
—along with the exquisite flower 
essences from old French gardens 








—and has transmuted them by 
his own artistry into marve- 
lous new delights for milady’s 
toilet. These exquisite new 
subtleties of fragrance are 
found in all of the famous 


JARDIN CREATIONS 


“The French Toilet Luxuries 
Made in America’ 


Jardin makes many odors but 
he asks you especially to try 


“¢ Jarpin de Rose”’ or 
“Jaron de Litas” 


two creations so different from 
others—so much more delicately 
fragrant and yet so much more 
lasting than other so-called Rose 
and Lilas odors—that they are 
truly new delights. They repre- 
sent the difference between ordi- 
nary chemistry and the finest art. 
You will find them at nearly all 
stores in America and in fifteen 
foreign countries. 


Face Powders - - 60c and $1. — 


Toilet Waters - - - - = 

Sachet - - © © -.2 = 300 

Perfumes - - - - - = 2.50 

Talcum - - - = = = = 75¢ 

Rouge - ----e+-- 50¢c 
LOOK FOR pret 
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Wm. A. FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SLE 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


AND MAKERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE 
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FOR LOUNGE SERVICE IN THE COUNTRY, 
AND ACTIVE SPORTS WEAR, FINCHLEY 
HAS DEVELOPED A SPRUCE, EASY FIT- 
TING JACKET WHICH MAY BE HAD IN 
COMBINATION WITH THE CONVENTION- 
AL TROUSERS AND KNICKERBOCKERS. 


PRESENTED IN TWEEDS AND FLANNELS. 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TK Y-ON 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


Sivle brochuve mailed on request 


FINCHILIEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 












































Great Lakes Express Cruisers | 


Luxuriously appointed throughout and | 
amply powered for a turn of speed of 25 
miles an hour, the 54-foot Standardized 
Express Cruiser reflects the utmost 
obtainable in a motor yacht. Accom- | 
modations are afforded for a party of 
eight and a crew of two. | 


Catalogue No. 226 will be 


sent forward upon request. 


Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in America. 











VANITY FAIR 


will attend to all your shopping. 

Its corps of expert shoppers 

will save you time, trouble 
and expense. Address 


Vanity Fair Shopping Service 
19 West 44th Street New York City 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
DR. WALTER’S fanaa 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men & Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


s¢€¢ 
~ wa ~ 
Dr. Jeanne A.Walter no, < 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York / 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) i 
' 












(Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East 


Philadelphia Representative: 
MISS MARY KAMMERER, oe 
1029 Walnut St. 











tt Price $7.00 SanPrancisco Representatiog: hs, ‘ace — - Fisee aoe 
ne . ADELE f ? le ‘or purifying the complex- 
Neck and Chin Reducer $3.50 345 Stockton St. ion and removing wrinkles 
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Guaranteed Garter Comfort 


The guarantee is binding, but 
the garters are not—there is no 
restriction upon leg muscles or 
circulation when you wear the 
EK. Z. Garter. 

The wide webbing makes bind- 
ing impossible. 


The E. Z. Garter is the ideal 
garter for dress wear—for sport 
wear—for any wear anywhere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and we wiil tell you who will. 


The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


E.Z 


GARTER 


‘“‘Wide for Comfort’”’ 
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UESS it’s going to be a scorcher today so you better 
put on this Lastlong Featherweight, Flat Knit, cot- 
ton Union Suit.” 
“This is the one the Retailer said was made of the best 
featherweight, flat knit cotton fabric produced in the 
U. S. A—loose fitting, absorbent and elastic. A size 40 
athletic suit weighs only six ounces.’ 
See Lastlong Union Suits before you buy any summer 
underwear. 


Note These on Features 
Absorbent 

The knitted soft fabric absorbs perspiration, eliminates 
that clammy feeling, lets in air, keeps body dry and cool. 

Featherweight 
Made of the finest quality durable yarns that give satisfac- 
tory wear. A size 40 athletic style weighs only 6 ounces. 

Flat-knit 

The knitting process makes the fabric flat and not in ribs 
or similar patterns. Knitted fabric is elastic. 

Loose-fitting 
Roomy all over, cut and shaped for comfort, doesn’t 
“cling” in warm weather. 

V-Shaped Belt 
A patented elastic V-shaped belt in the back of each suit 
that gives easily when you bend over, affording comfort 
at the crotch when needed. 

Styles 
Made in three-quarter-length leg with short sleeves, ath- 
letic knee length with no sleeves and ankle length with 
long sleves. Boys’ athletic. 
Price 
Popular priced—yet they rival in quality expensive, im- 
ported underwear. 
Booklet and Sample 


If your dealer cannot supply you, advise us. We will 
gladly send our booklet, “Buy with Knowledge,” and 
sample of the Lastlong featherweight fabric. 


Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway, Dept. V, New York 
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FOREVER— * 
AND A DAY 


SuMMER clouds 
in an azure sky 
rest awhile and 
float away. The 
summer moon 
gleams only ’til 
the dawn is born 
again. Summer 
blossoms blow to- 
day and bow their 
heads tomorrow. 
But “Gifts that 
Last,” like the 
love they betoken, 
endure forever. 





Authorized by 
National Fewelers Publicity 
cA sociation 





DIAMONDS -« PEARL6 + GEMS * JEWELRY * WATCHES 








Are YOU 
] . 

playing the 

right ball ? 


SUPER-RADIO 


Just what its name indicates, It mill appeal to players 
who prefer a larger-sized ball Very long. Zrue.Durable. 
1.05 each;* 1260 doz. 


RADIO 


Long of the wood, steady on the green. 
recess or mesh marked 29and 3/ dwt, 
small size; the favorite ball of the 
leading amateur tournament golfers‘ in 1919. 
105 each; ? 12.60doz. 


TA PLOW 


Light 27awt, large size best floater made women 
65 each;? 780 doz, **e ¢. 
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THERES A BALLFOREVERY GOLFER 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Sole national wholesale distributors of a complete inclusive group 
of golf balls, covering the requirements of every type of golfer 


OTM 


CLOCKS + SILVERWARE 








One of these 
golf balls is the 
ball for YOU 


RED FLASH 


A brilliant ball, fast true; small 29and 31 dwt, recess or mesh marked. 
90c eac hi 10.80 doz. 


BLUE FLASH 
Good, steady all-around ball medium 20, 3/ dul, mesh marked. 
75¢ each;$9 doz. 


AND THE FAMOUS 
ENGLISH BALL 


SILVER KING 


Winner of many inportant tournaments. 

has best cover made; 29and 31 dwt, 

medium size, mesh marked; 29 and 3/dwf, 

vecess marked, small stz€; 27 and 29dwt., 
mesh marked large size. 


¥ 1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 
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DEITIES; 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes” 
Plain End or Cork. Tip. 


30¢ 


ENE NSE 
WRAGN ASS 
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Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 




















REDUCH baggie 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 


ye 3 





What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Ce. 
Orange, N. J. Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
now recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 
Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their normal weight. No unpleasant 
dieting. No medicine. No irksome exercise. 

You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which 
is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 
Write for your copy today. 


Dear Sirs:—Two weeks ago 
I began taking your Basy 
Bread, and I have lost nine 
and one half pounds. If 1 
continue as I have commenced, 
I will be a good example 
for you. 
Sincerely yours, 


Washington, D. 0. 














DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 4,024c"903, Sones 




















Kebuildere“Gowns 
Meober ee Gowns 


Go order 


New York's exclusive and most unique Dress- 
making establishment where simply WONDERS 


are wrought with your passe frocks. 


A visit to my establishment will reveal to you what great pos- 
sibilities lie in those many out-of-Fashion frocks that you have laid 
aside. Here they will be transformed into the styles of today 
and tomorrow with al] the charm of your own individuality. 


GOWNS REBUILT Successfully for Out of Town Customers. 


Prices 


— Reasonable 


Workmanship 5 


‘7 East 55th St., New York 


Telephone Plaza 9463 
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Ge AUTOGLAS 





PATENTED MAY 2, 1911 


Is an Eye protector for 
Out-of-Doors People. 


Made so that it gives full 


protection from wind, dust and 
flying particles without causing 
the slightest discomfort or de- 
tracting from the appearance of 
the wearer. 


Motorists, Golfers, Hunt- 
ers, Trap-shooters, Tourists 
and Fishermen find it adds ma- 
terially to the pleasures of their 
outings. 


Obtainable from Opticians, 
Motor Supply and Sporting 
Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly furnish the address of 
your nearest Autoglas Dealer. 


F. A. HARDY & CO. 
Dept. H Box 804, Chicago, IIl. 
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1458—By raising the leaves 
ind lowering the handle, this 
solid mahogany tea wagon be- 
ymes a good sized tea table. 
As @ wagon, the top measures 
17 aah wide x 27 in. long. 
$55.00 


UST as there 

is one jeweler 
for engagement 
rings, one en- 
graver for wed- 
ding stationery 
and one confec- 
tioner for bridal 
breakfasts,so 
there is one shop 
for smart wed- 
ding gifts. 
OVINGTON’S 
“TheGift Shop of Fifth Avenue” 

314 Fifth Avenue 
Near 32d St. 
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a ‘Gravenetic” 
Gngltats ‘Meo 


NW GARMENT 


ALWAYS COOL 
and REFRESHING 


Dp 
Cwenelle é 
MOHAIR 


The coolest, most  shape-retaining, 
weather-weight suitings men can wear 
during a hot, sultry day. 
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The Suits are tailored in America by 
the leading makers of Summertime 
Clothes, who know how to make cool, 
comfortable suits without sacrificing 
style or wearing qualities. 


Seldom Require Pressing 
No Laundering 


Every genuine garment bears the PRIESTLEY 
LABEL. It identifies the fabric—guarantees 
its genuineness. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING CLOTHIERS 
AND MERCHANT TAILORS 




















Deluxe 
Model 








WARNER 





Your Personality 


is reflected in the interior fur- | 
nishing of your car. 


The appeal of the upholstery, 
the beauty of the robes, are 
evidences of good taste. In- 
dividuality can thus be ex- 
pressed in the entire interior : 
equipment. p 
The Warner Auto-Meter be- 
cause of its exclusive design 
and attractive appearance is 
found in higher-priced cars. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER COR'N., 4 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Refreshes as it delights 
the palate. 


Rich in Food Value. 


NEW YORK 
{ MEAG LE CHOCOLATE 
iced 





T THE seashore or at home, whether the water is hard or 
soft, girls who are careful about their hair agree that the 


VANITY FAIR 


most easily 











| 
Free Trial | 
Offer To show 


the mer- 
| its of Canthrox 
and to prove that 
| 





it is in all ways a 
mo st satisfactory 


used and effective hair cleanser is— 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Proper care makes and keeps the hair attractive, develops 
the life, luster and natural wave and gives a clean, luxuri- 
ant appearance. Canthrox has been for years the favorite 
of those who want to bring out all the beauty of their hair, 
because it so rapidly softens and entirely removes every 
particle of dandruff, excess oil and dirt, at the same time 
giving such a massy fluffiness to the hair that it appears 
much heavier than it really is, while each strand has silky 
bright softness and the scalp is left pliant and comfortable. 
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J oe 


hair wash, we send 
one perfect sham- 
poo free to any ad- 
dress upon receipt 
| of two cents for 
postage. 





Sai simply 





Canthrox costs 
wash costs less. 
moisten the 
thoroughly, after which the hair dries quickly. 


H.S. PETERSON & CO., Dept.137, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale at all Drug Stores 


about 
A few minutes only are required for its use. 


three cents a shampoo. No _ good hair 


head with Canthrox and rinse it 
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Sehenen — Dienovennd How to 


End Gray Hair 


For years 
science hassought 
a way of restor- 
ing gray hair to 
its natural color. 

Now that way 
is found. And 
women no long- 
er hesitate. For 
simply by comb- 
ing this clear, 
pure, colorless 
liquid through your hair, i in from 4 to 8 
days every gray hair is gone. 


Olary, oldmany 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


Make This Test 


Send in the coupon. Mark on it the 
exact color of your hair. It will bring 
you a free trial bottle of this remark- 
able hair color restorer and our special 
comb, 

Try it on a lock of your hair. Note 
the result. And how it differs from old- 
fashioned dyes. Send in the coupon 


now. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1925 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
SCCHCECCCESESTESESCASESEERE CHEESES Eeeeeeeeeeee 


BARY T. GOLDMAN 
1925 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with 
special comb. I am not obligated in any way 
by accepting this free offer. The natural color 
of my hair is 
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black..... jet black..... dark brown..... 
medium brown..... light brown..... 
BONED. cs. cu'o cc con bb Wah g 60 0s5o dsb eben 5Neens9 
eee TT ye L. TOWN... .cccccccess 
[bce chebsune ou weh sen veseeae PIRES, ccccccose 


























and elsewhere 
without discomfort. 


$5.00. 





have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, 


| 
| 10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
| Send for your reducer today. 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 


Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
refunded. The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. Easily fol- 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. Dr. Lawton (shown in 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ibs.; this reducer 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 
great number of fat people through the United States 
disfiguring fatty tissue, 


Rag ae 


Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 


look better and feel better. The complete cost 


Remember it is guaranteed. 


Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City. 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 4669 
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v MR. WORK’'S NEW BRIDGE BOOK 
. 


A Necessity forevery Auction Player 


+ AUCTION 


METHODS UP-TO-DATE. ‘ 


BY MILTON C. WORK 


Chairman of the Card Committee, New York Whist Club 


Sd 


Author of Auction Declarations, Auction Developments, etc. 


#¢ With the New Laws of 1920 : 


@ Just adopted by the New York Whist Club, and which will be universally followed. @ 
Radical changes have been made and every law has been rewritten. © 


Mr. Work explains the changes and tells why they were made. 
This New Book Contains Much Advice that 
will benefit all classes of players, including 
a Résumé of the Latest Expert Methods of Bidding and Play and The Fam- 


¥ ous Tournament Hands selected by Mr. Work and played in Tournaments 
ry personally conducted by him in the leading cities of this Country. 


Bound in Rich Cloth $2.00 Net * 


12 Mo. 


y THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. Winston Building 
OF OHOV OOF OE HOYV4EHOVOHOV OSD 


280 Pages 
At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
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li-RITA 


 Superfluous Hair Remover 


None Genuine Without This Trade Mark. 


|A treatment that will remove permanently 
> |e Superfluous Hair from the face or any 

art of the body without leaving a mark on 
the most delicate skin. Removes entire hair 
roots and destroys the hair duct. No elec- 
tric needle, burning caustics or powders used. 


One application of Mi-Rita will quickly and 
completely remove all undesirable hair with- 
out pain, leaving the skin soft and smooth. 





Every woman who is troubled with superfluous 
hair should know that Mi-Rita will perma- 
nently destroy the most stubborn growth of 
| hair, and this treatment can be used suc- 
cessfully at home. 


Send for Free Beauty Book listing 
our exclusive preparations for beautt 
@| fying the skin and hair. 
| 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 


Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 


Philadelphia w | Dept. B.—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P2.,U.S.A. 


Established 22 years 
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© by Clio Bracken 


“THE WORLD'S 
FIRST KISS” 
Reproduction of this 
famous American master- 


pieceinBronze or inMarble 
cannowbeobtaincdonly at 


THE TANAGRA 
STUDIO 


33 West 54th Street 
New York City 





A reproductian 20 inches high in 
the new Tanagra Coloring sent 
upon receipt of check for $35. 
Photographs 71% by 91% $2 each. 
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og TO the present time it 
has been almost impossi- 
ble to get a face powder to stay 
on longer than it takes to put 
it on. You powder your nose 
nicely and the first gust of wind 
or the first puff of your hand- 
kerchief and away goes the pow- 
der, leaving your nose shiny 
and conspicuous, probably just 
when you would give anything 
to appear at your best. A 
specialist has perfected a pure 
powder that really stays on; 
that stays on until you wash it 
off. It does not contain white 
lead or rice powder to make it 
stay on. This improved form- 
ula contains a medic- 
inal powder doctors 
prescribe to improve 
the complexion. In 
fact, this powder 
helps to prevent and 
‘reduce enlarged 
| pores and irritations. 
| This unusual powder 








r, Wows bo,-rmaug 


is called La-may 
Poudre L’Amé). Because La- 
may is so pure and because it 
stays on so well, it is already 
used by over a million Ameri- 
can women. All dealers carry 
the large sixty-cent box and 
many dealers also carry the 
generous thirty-cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder 
and see how beautifully it im- 
proves your complexion you 
will understand why La-may 
so quickly became the most 
popular beauty powder sold in 
New York. Women who have 
tried all kinds of face powder 
say they cannot buy a better 
powder anywhere at 
any price. There is 
also a wonderful La- 
may talcum that sells 
for only thirty 
cents. Herbert Roy- 


stone. Dept. E, 16 
East 
New York. 
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Marion Morcan 











CREATOR AND SOLE DIRECTOR 
OF MORGAN DANCERS 


SCHOCL 


DANCING & PANTOMIME 
IN THE GLORIOUS OUTDOORS 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES July 1 to July 31 
For Particulars and Enrollment Address 
“MARION MORGAN” 


1500 SOUTH FIGUEROA ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




















Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 


who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing or 
who have 
facial 
lines, 
wrin- 
kles, or 
other 
disfig- 


















by age, 
illness or 
anything 
else. 
Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewed 
beauty in 
Kathryn Mur- 
ray’s remarkable 


Facial Exercises 
which remove lines, “‘crow'’s feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give round- 
hess to scrawny necks; lift up sagging 
corners of the mouth and clear up 
muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells just 
What to do to bring back firmness to the facial 
Muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 732. Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 

















‘Belt with coutil back, $9.00 








Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue ust Reducer $6.00 
(Billing’s Building, #h Floor--Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) New York Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired bywearing 
Dr. Walter’s Meatates 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 





























Manufactured entirely 
of the finest Turkish to- 
bacco and hand rolled 
under ideal conditions 
in our sanitary factory at 
22 West 39th Street, of 
which we invite your in- 
spection. 


M. M. IMPORTING CO. 
6 East 45th St. New York 








M. M. Importing Co. 
No. 1 Cigarettes 


PACKED IN CEDAR BOXES OF 100 
PLAIN, GOLD, AND CORK ENDS, $3.25 Carriage prepaid 





Sole agents in the U. S. for 
DUNHILL PIPES 








18th Street, | 
+ 
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21:23 West 38= Street. New York 
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17_N, State Street 2538 Woodward Avenus 
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Stout Women / 


Mere stoutness need not be 

a handicap to good looks. 
Lane Bryant provides for women 
of extra size the same smart styles 
that other exclusive shops offer 
only to women of slender figure. 

No matter what your size, 39 to 
56 bust, long or short waisted, we 
can fit you with the most stylish 
ready-to-wear apparel —and nine 
chances out of ten without any 
alterations. 


Mail Shopping Service 


If unable to visit any of our, stores, 
write for Style Book D2, the only 
Style Book published exclusively for 
women of extra size. 











VANITY FAIR 


Matbohm 


A Quarter Century 


of fine coach building gave 
background to the first Mai- 
bohm automobiles of five 
years ago. Today the expert 
on e-baccoet-tolverlommmoa-Lebteteser-tmme) a 
roel \/E-Viele)oloctice-(e(seel-va a CBee 
vealed in this descendant of a 
long line of illustrious an- 
cestors. A dignified car, free 
from ornate extremes, with 
simple, high class coach work; 
an assurance of lasting pride 
of ownership in Maibohm 
—the lightest good six made. 


Maibohm, Sandusky, Ohio 


Makers of Fine Vehicles Since 1888 
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THE CAREY PRINTING CO. INC: 
New York 
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| ) 
To the man who appreciates true worthina 
| shirt~qua/ity and fit as well as attractiveness 
fq, as expressed in pattern and cloth~no better |g 


values will be found than in 


















SHIRTS 


“ They Fit” 


4 Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 
| AlsoMakers of IDE COLLARS~ Quality Collars 
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GIBRALTAR 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
ForREST F, DRYDEN, President Home Orrice, Newark, N. J. 











